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THE WREATH. 
A wreath I wove of many a flower, 
Carnation, rose, and lily white, 
That bloomed at morning’s waking hour, 
Embalmed with dewy tears of night; 
To her fair breast, by Laura held, 
The lilies seemed no longer fair, 
But blushed to see their tints excelled, 
Then drooped and died of envy there. 








The roses stole the lilies’ hue, 
As on her cheek the wreath she laid, 
And paler the carnation grew, 
To see her ruby lips displayed ; 
The dews that on the blossoms rest, 
But seemed the tears of their despair, 
For placed upon the maiden’s breast, 
They drooped and died of envy there. 
But there are flowers that love entwines, 
Whose breathing balm is beauty’s sigh, 
That seek no sunny ray that shines, 
Unless it beam from beauty’s eye ; 
And sure affection’s fragrant flower, 
Is shrined within that bosom fair, 
And braving time’s destructive power, 
Will breathe and bloom for ever there 


THE WIDOW AND HER CHILD. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 





“Oh! mother, dear mother, what dreams of delight 
Have brightened and gladdened my slumbers to-night ! 
Methought the kind father we mourn for as dead 

He returned to our dwelling and stood by my bed. 


‘He questioned me much on the paths I had trod, 
Of affection to you, and obedience to God ; 

My answers he seemed quite rejoiced to obtain, 

And said, ‘ Soon, dearest boy, I shall meet you again.’ 


” 


The mother felt faint and desponding of heart ; 

She looked on the child, and she knew they must part, 
For the flush on his cheek, and the light in his eye, 
Foretold that her sweet one was destined to die. 


One murmuring thought on her trial she cast, 
But she sunk on her knees—the temptation had past, 
And she sobbed forth, while clasping the hand of her son, 


“ The will of our gracious Creator be done!” 


Night came—the fair boy was repusing in sleep, 

His mother sat near him to watch and to weep ; 

The volume of life her sad vigils beguiled, 

And she turned o'er its pages, and looked on her child. 


On his red lip a smile now appeared to arise, 

And he suddenlygpened his dark radiant eyes, 

He stretched forth his arms, as though called to his home, 
And softly he murmured, ** Dear father, I come !”’ 


Life fled in that moment—-all cares were in vain, 
Friends came at the tidings, a sorrowing train ; 

They wept for the sweet playful child they had known, 
But more for the widow deserted and lone. 

Yet not without hope her affliction deplore, 

For the God who has taken can also restore ; 

And the desolate widow has trust in his love, 

Who can call her to joim her dear lost ones above. 


I 
RORY O’MORE. 
More: a Romance. By Sain. Lover, Esq., author of “ Legends and 
Stories of Ireland,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. London. Bently. 
; live a dog an ill name, and hang it,”’ quoth the proverb; but, with regard to 
vel, though often worse used than a dog, we may say the ery reverse—give it 
g001 name, and hang it, if at all well supported, if it does not help it to suc- 
Th troth, a good name for a book is a very good thing; and we deem Mr. 
vet lucky in having adopted that of his popular song as the patronymic of a work 
we ‘non, like the present—destined, or we are much mistaken, to be equally, and 
Could hardly be more, popular. A rose, by any other name, would smell as 
— ; but the benefit of the name is, that it leads us to smell the fiower : then, to 
“ sure, if it were a daffodil, we would cast it down with contempt ; but, if a real, 
“une queen of the garden, we would rejoice in appreciating its delicious and 
x resning odours. 
But What has all this todo with Rory O'More! Simply, that the author's 
"ey ballad, so called, is a universal favourite ; and that there is nothing in the 
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England would have been considered a peor habitation, but in Treland was abso- 
lutely comfortable! when contrasted with the wretched hovels that most of her 
peasantry are doomed to dwell in. ‘The walls were only built of mud; but then 
the doorway and such windows as the cabin had were formed of cut stone, as was 
the chimney, which last convenience is of rare occurrence in Irish cabins, a hole 
in the roof generally serving instead. ‘The windows were not glazed, it is true; 
but we must not expect too much gentility on this point: and, though the light 
may not be let in as much as it is the intention of such openings to do, yet if the 
wind be kept out, the Irish peasant may be thankful. A piece of board—or, as 
Pat says, a wooden pane of glass—may occupy one square, while its neighbour 
may be brown paper, ornamented inside, perhaps, with a ballad, setting forth 
10W 
‘A sailor coorted a farmer's daughter 
That livec convaynient to the Isle of Man ;” 
or, may be, with a print of Saint Patrick banishing the sarpents ; or the Virgin 
Mary in flaring colours, that one might take for 

“The king’s daughter a come to town, 

With a red petticoat and a green gown.” 
But, though the windows were not glazed, agd there was not a boarded floor in 
the house, yet it was a snug cottagegeeItsearthen floors were clean and dry ; its 
thatched roof was sound ; the res e principal room was well furnished 
with delft; there were two or three chairs and a good many three-legged stools ; 
a spinning-wheel, that sure sign of peace and good conduct ; more than one iron 
pot ; more than one bed, and one of those four-posted, with printed calico curtains 
of a most resplendent pattern. There was a looking-glass, too, in the best bed- 
room, with only one corner broken off and only three cracks in the middle; and 
that further damage might not be done to this most valuable piece of furniture— 
most valuable, I say, for there was a pretty girl inthe house who wanted it every 
Sunday morning to see that her bonnet was put on becomingly before she went to 
chapel ; that no further damage might be done, I say, this inimitable looking- 
glass was imbedded in the wall, with a frame-work of mortar round it, tastefully 
ornamented with cross-bars, done by the adventurous hand of Rory O’More him- 
self, who had a genius for handling a trowel. This came to him by inheritance, 
for his father had been a mason; which accounts for the cut-stone doorway, win- 
dows, and chimney of the cottage, that Rory’s father had built for himself. But 
when I say Rory had a genius for handling a trowel, I do not mean to say he fol- 
lowed the trade of his father; he did not; it was a gift of nature which Rory 





left unencumbered by any trammels of art; for, as for line and rule, these were 
beneath Rory’s consideration. ‘This the setting of the glass proved, for there 
was no altempt at either the perpendicular, the horizontal, or the plane ; and from 
the last being wanting, the various portions of the glass presented different 
angles, so that it reflected a very distorted image of every object, and your face, 
‘f you would beliewe.the glass, was as crooked as a ram’s horn, which I take to be 
the best of all comparisons for crookedness. Mary O’More, however, though as 
innocent a girl as any in the country, did not believe that her face was very crook- 
ed : it was poor Rory who principally suffered, for he was continually giving him. 
self most uncharitable gashes in shaving, which Rory attributed to his razor, 
when, in fact, it was the glass was in fault; for when he fancied he was going to 
smooth his upper lip, the chances were, that he was making an assault on his nose, 
or cutting a slice off his chin. But this glass has taken up a great deal too much 
time, which, after all, is not uncommon: when people get before a glass, they are 
very likely to linger there longer than they ought. But I need not go on des- 
cribing any mote about the cottage : nobody wants an inventory of its furniture ; 
and I am neither an auctioneer or a bailiff’s keeper. I have said Rory’s father 
was a mason. Now his mother was a widow—argal (as the grave-digger hath 
it), his father was dead. Poor O’More, after laying stones all his life, at last had 
a stone laid over him ; and Rory, with filial piety, carved a crucifix upon it, sur 
mounted by the letters I. H. S., and underneath this inscription :—* Pray for the 
sowl of Rory O’More; Requiescat in peace.” This inscription was Rory’s first 
effort in sepulchral sculpture, and, from his inexperience in the art, it presented a 
ludicrous appearance ; for, from the importance Rory attached to his father’s 
soul—or, as he had it, sow/—he wished to make the word particularly conspi- 
cuous ; but, in doing this, he cut the letters so large that he did not leave himself 
room to finish the word, and it became divided ; the word requiescat became also 
divided : the inscription, therefore, stood as follows :— 





ine icion before us to lessen the favour attached to the title. Rory admired in 
see wil be More admired in prose : the lively national lyric having paved the 
me A ys the greater undertaking—the truly Irish, national, and characteristic | 
This is the first flight of Mr. Lover to such an extent; none of his preceeding | 
* having occupied more than portions of a single volume :* and the difference | 
‘wort is very considerable , for, though much and original talent was requisite | 
Tame the delightful humorous effusions to which we have referred, still more | 
be exercised in the conception, construction, and execution of a design 
~ Was not only to sustain his preceding fame, but to place him in the front 
among the foremost writers of the country in this branch of literature. In 
af A an of Trish manners and Irish life there is no exaggeration, no straining 
Sieasdiae Though the incidents are often striking and startling, they are, 
“leless, natural and probable. The miseries of the rebellion of 1792 are, 
"> painted with the feelings of an Irishman, but they are not disfigured by the 
"gs of a partisan. Events grow out of the state of society which are suf- 
_ __y Strange for the pen of the novelist. and sufferings sufficiently severe for 
» row of the patriot; yet there is such an appearance of truth over the 
inte and the characters are so vividly drawn, that, while you wonder at the 
0 fio nted, you never entertain a doubt of their reality. 
and of, of these features we shall now endeavour to convey an idea, though 
~ - . He€cessity be a very imperfect one. The volumes open with a descrip- 
se he erttage of the O’Mores, and nothing can be more graphic. 
Mantic F he tired district of the South of Ireland, near some wild hills and a ro- 
end sity orhedl by-road led to a quiet spot, where, at the end of a little lane, 
“ys Which was sheltered by some hazel hedges, stood a cottage, which in 
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ol ee Tales and Legends of Ireland,” which appeared some five years ago ; 
zh several ed . Same, which was published about two vears since, both having run 

t a not very pote a And appropos of these volumes, we ought to warn readers 
“zends of Irelana reditable RUSE, by which another volume, viz., “ Popular Tales and 
Mr Lover wad With Illustrations by S. Lover,” has been made to pass off as written 
"Ould rather ts reas he only executed the etchings for it; and, in truth, its literature 
4rnish than reflect credit on his name. 











You were thus called on to pray for the Sow in one corner, while the Cat was 
conspicuous in the other. * * ad * 

« Besides, Rory was (we are told) not a little proud of hisname. He was 
taught to believe there was good blood in his veins, and that he was descended 
from the O’Mores of Leinster. Then, an old schoolmaster in the district, whose 
pupil Rory had been, was constantly recounting to him the glorious deeds of his 
progenitors—or, as he called them, his ‘owld anshint anshisthers in the owld 
anshint times,’ and how he should never disgrace himself by doing a dirty turn ; 
‘not that I ever seen the laste sign iv it in you, ma bouchal—but there’s no know- 
in’. And sure the divil’s busy wid us sometimes, and dales in timtayshins, and 
lays snares for us, all as one you'd snare a hare or ketch sparrows in a thrap ; and 
who can tell the minit that he might be layin’ salt on your tail onknowst to you, 
if you worn’t smart !—and therefore be always mindful of your anshisthers, that 
wor of the highest blood in Ireland, and in one of the highest places in it too. 
Dunamaise—I mane the rock of Dunamaise, and noless. And there is where 
Rory O’More, king of Lé#insther, lived in glory time out o’ mind; and the 
Lords of the Pale darn’t touch him—and pale enough he made them often, I go 
bail: and there he was—like an aigle on his rock, and the dirty English afeard o’ 
their lives to go within miles iv him, and he shut up in his castle as stout asa 
ram.’ In such rhodomontade used Phelim O’Flanagan to flourish away, and de- 
light the ears of Rory and Mary, and the widow no less. Phelim was a great 
character: he wore a scratch wig that had been built somewhere about the year 
One, and from its appearance might justify the notion, that Phelim’s wig-box was 
a dripping-pan. He had a pair of spectacles, which held their place upon his 
nose by taking a strong grip of it, producing thereby a snuffling pronunciation, in- 
creased by his taking of snuff; indeed, so closely was his proboscis embraced by 


this primitive pair of spectacles, that he could not have his pinch of snuff with- 

out taking them off, as they completely blockaded the passage. They were al- 

ways stuck low down on his nose, so that he could see over them when he wished 

it, and this he did for all distant objects ; while for reading he was obliged to 

throw his head back to bring his eyes to bear through the glasses ; and this, 

forcing the rear of his wig downwards on the collar of his coat, shoved it forward 

on his forehead, and stripped the back of his pate: in the former case, his eyes 

were as round as an owl’s; and in the other, closed nearly into the expression of 
disdain, or at least of great consequence. His coat was of gray frieze, and his 

nether garment of buckskin, equalling the polish of his wig, and surpassing that 

of his shoes, which indeed were not polished, except on Sunday, or such occa- 

sion as the priest of the parish was expected to pay his school a visit—and then 

the polish was produced by the brogues being greased, so that the resemblance to 
the wig was more perfect. Stockings he had, after a sort ; that is to say, he had 

woollen cases for his legs, but there were not any feet to them ; they were stuffed 
into the shoe to make believe, and the deceit was tolerably well executed in front, 
where Phelim had them under his eyes; but, like Achilles, he was vulnerable in 
the heel—indeed, worse off than that renowned hero, for he had only one heel un- 
protected, while poor Phelim had both. On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
Phelim had a shirt—you saw he had ; but towards the latter end of the week, 
from the closely buttoned coat, and the ambuscade of a spotted handkerchief 
round his neck, there was ground for suspicion that the shirt was under the pro- 
cess of washing, that it might be ready for service on Sunday; when, at mass, 
Phelim’s shirt was always at its freshest. There was a paramount reason, to be 
sure, why Phelim sported a clean shirt in chapel on Sunday: he officiated as 
clerk during the service—or, as it would be said amongst the peasantry, he 
‘-sarved mass ;” aud in such a post of honour personal decency is indispensa- 
ble.” 

The schoolmaster figures with much drollery throughout the narrative; but a 
yet more conspicuous person is a certain Mr De Lacy (the hero) with whom Rory 
encounters on a coach journeying from Dublin. He is on a secret mission from 
the French Directory, and, being seized with small-pox, becomes an inmate of the 
cottage we have just described. We.select a previous part of their conversation, 
as a sample of the dialogue :— 

“The traveller laughed outright at the absurdity of Rory’e expectation, that 
well-fitting buots for all persons were to be made by intuition, ‘’Faith, I thought 
it would plaze you,’ said Rory. ‘Don’t you think I sarved him right!’ ‘You 
astonished him, I dare say.’ ‘I'll engage I did. Wanting to humbug me that 
way, taking me for a nath’ral bekase I come from the counthry!' ‘Oh, I'm not 
sure of that,’ said the traveller. ‘It is their usual practice to take, measure of 
their customers.’ ‘Is it, thin!’ ‘It really is.’ ‘See that, now!’ said Rory, 
with an air of triumph. ‘You would think that they wor cleverer in the town 
than in the counthry; and they ought to be so, by all accounts ;—but in the re- 
gard of wheal towld you, you see, we're before them intirely.’ ‘How so!’ said 
the traveller. ‘Arrah! bekase they never throuble people in thecoupthry at all 
with takin’ their measure ; but you jist go to a fair, and bring your fut along with 
you, and somebody else dhrives a cartful o’ brogues into the place, and there you 
sarve yourself; and so the man gets his money and you get your shoes, and every 
one’s plazed. Now isn’t that betther than sitch botches as thim in Dublin, that 
must have the measure, and keep you waitin’! while ia the counthry)there’s no 
delay in life, but it's jist down with your money and off with your brogues 
‘On with your brogues, you mean?’ said the traveller. ‘ No, indeed, now!’ said 
Rory, ‘you're out there. Sure we wouldn’t be so wasteful as to put on a bram 
new pair o’ brogues to go lickin’ the road home !—no, in throth; we keep them 
for the next dance we're goin’ to, or maybe to go to chapel of a Sunday.’ ‘ And 
if you don’t put them on, how can you tell they fit you!’ ‘Oh, they’re-all alike !’ 
‘ But what would you do, when you wanted to go to your dance, if you found 
your brogues were too small?’ ‘Oh, that niver happens. They're all fine aisy 
shoes.’ ‘ Well, but if they prove tooeasy!’ ‘That's aisy cured,’ said Rory ; 
‘ stuff a thrifle o’ hay into them, like the Mullingar heifers.’ ‘ Mullingar heifers !” 
said the traveller, rather surprised by the oddity of the expression. ‘ Yes, 
sir,’ said Rory, ‘did you niver hear of the Mullingar heifers?’ ‘ Never,’ 
‘Why, you see, sir, the women in Westmeath, they say, is thick in the 
legs, God help them, the craythurs! and so there’s a saying again thim, 
‘You're beef to the heels, like a Mullingar heifer.’’ ‘Oh! I perceive.’ ‘ Yes, 
sir, and it’s all on account of what I towld you about the hay.’ ‘How?’ 
said the traveller. ‘Why, there’s an owld joke you may take a turn out 
of, if you like, whin you see a girl that’s thick in the fetlock—you call 
afther her and say, ‘Young woman!’ She turns round, and then says you, ‘I 
beg your pardon, ma’am, but I think you're used to wear hay in your shoes.” 
Thin, if she’s innocent, she'll ask,‘ Why ?’—and thin you'll say, ‘ Bekase the 
calves has run down your legs to get at it.’ ‘I see,’ said the stranger, ‘ that is, 
if she’s innocent.’ ‘ Yes, sir—simple I mane; but that seldom happens, for 
they're commonly up to you, and ’cute enough.’ ‘Now, in case she’s not inno- 
cent, as you say!’ said the traveller. ‘’Faith, maybe it’sa sharp;answer you'll get 
thin, ornone. It’s as like as not she may say, ‘ Thank’ee, young man, my calf 
doesn’t like hay, and so you're welkim to it yourself.’” 

Old Mrs. O’More’s desire to treat the small-pox affords another fair example. 

“When Rory returned with his mother, she asked the stranger (for so we 
shall yet continue to call him) how he felt. He told in what manner he was suf- 
fering, and she replied by proposing to him to take a glass of whiskey. The 
very name of the thing produced nausea to the sick man, who refused the offer 
with ashudder ‘See how you thrimble, sir!’ said she. ‘ Indeed, if you b’leve 
me, a good big dhrop o’ whisky is the best thing you could take.’ ‘Don’t men- 
tion it, I beg of you: I fear it isthe small-pox I have caught.’ ‘ Plaze God, I 
hope not!’ said the widow: ‘but if it is, not a finer thing im the world than a 
dhrop o’ whisky to dhrive it out from your heart.’ Thus she continued to urge 
the taking of ardent spirits, which, to this hour, in the commencement of every 
sickness amongst the Irish peasantry, is considered the one thing needful, and 
for the reason the widow assigned in this case, namely, to ‘dhrive it out from the 
heart.’ The heart is by them considered the vulnerable point in sickness as well 
as in love ; so much 80, indeed, that, no matter what disease they labour under, it 
is always,called an ‘impression on the heart.’ So well understood does this seem 
to be amongst them, that even the part affected is not necessary to be named, and 
the word ‘ heart’ is omitted altogether; and, if you ask, ‘ What's the matter with 
such a one?’ the answer is sure to be, ‘ He’s got an impression.’ ‘ Mrs. O’More,’” 
said the stranger, ‘I am certain it is the small-pox; and, while I may yet be 
moved, pray let me be conveyed to the neighbouring town, to the inn, and let not 
your house be visited with the disease and the contagion.’ ‘Oh, God forbid that 
I'd do the like, sir, and turn the sick sthranger outside my doors whin it’s most 
he wanted the caring for—and in§an inn, too! Oh, what would become of 
you at all in sich a place, where I woulan’t have a sick dog, much less a gintle- 
man, behowldin' to! Make yourself aisy, sir: and if it’s as bad as you think, 
we'll take care o’ you, niver fear.’ ‘I don’t fear,’ said the stranger, affected by 
the widow’s kindness ; ‘but it is not right that you should have this horrid dis- 
ease under your roof, and all for a stranger.’ ‘Keep your mind aisy, dear, do,’ 
said the widow ; sure we're all poorcraythers, God help us! and if we did not 
help one another in our want and throuble, it’s the dark and blake world it would 
be! and what would we be Chrishthans for at all, if we hadn’t charity in our 
hearts? I beg your pardon, sir, for sayin’ charity to a gintleman; but sure it’s 
not charity I mane at all, only tindherness and compassion. And, as for the sick- 
ness being undher our roof, my childer, God be praised! is over the small-pox— 
iv it be it—and had it light—as well as myself; so make your mind @isy, dear, 
and dhrive it out from your heart with the whisky. Well, well! don’t shake 
your poor head that way ; I won't ax you to take it till you like it yourself: but 
whin there is an impression, there’s nothin’ like dhrivin’ it out, So I'll lave you, 
sir, for a while, and seeif you can sleep; and I'll come in agdin by and by ; and 
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if you want any thing inthe mane time, you can jist thump on the flure with the 
chair; I have put it convaynient to your hand: and the sooner you can bring 
yourself to take the sper’ts, the betther. Well, well! [’ll say no more—only 
it’s the finest thing in the world, with a clove o’ garlic, for worms or fayver, to 
throw out the venom.’ And so, muttering praises on her favourite panacea, she 
left the room. 

It is impossible for us to enter into the various ramifications of the conspiracies 
which now occupy the canvass; the appearances and transformations of De 
Welskein, the master of a I’rench smuggler off the coast; and the adventures 
which precede the mysterious removal of several of the actors from the stage. 
As we cannot, therefore, shew how United Irishmen agree and disagree in these 
respects, we shall give a brief extract to shew generally why they fight. 

** «Sure, we always do challenge each other to play a match of ball or hurling, 
and thin, in the coorse of play, one man gives a false ball, or another cuts it, and 
thin there's a dispute about it; or in hurlin’, the same way, in the hate of the 
game, may be the fellow before you is jist goin’ to have the ball all to himself, 
and you afther him, hot foot, what can you do but give him a thrip? and away 
he goes head over heels, and if he’s not disabled, there's a chance he loses his 
timper, and comes to thrip you—when, may be he is not so necessitated to thrip 
you as you wor to thrip him, and that doesn’t stand to rayson ip your opinion, and 
may be you can't help givin’ him a clip o’ the hurl, and down he goes; and thin, 
may be, one o’ his barony sees that, and doesn’t think it raysonable, and slaps at 
you—and so on it goes like fire among flax, andthe play turns into a fight in no 
time ; and, indeed, in the long-run we find ‘tis the best way of arguin’ the point ; 
for there might be some fractious sperits would dispute about the fairness o’ this 
play, or the fairness o’ that play, and that it wes an accident settled the game ; but 
when it comes to rale fightin’, there can be no words about it: for, you see, when 
you dhrive every mother's son o’ them before you, and fairly leather them out o’ 
the field, there can be ho mistake about it.””’ 

The love adventures of our hero in Paris form an amusing episode ; and his 
and Rory’s return to Ireland after the rebellion has been quelled, brings on the 
denowment through several appalling circumstances. Poor Rory’s trial for mur- 
der, and the horrible fate of the tinker whe, with Regan, the brother of Rory’s 
sweetheart, occupy important situations throughout the novel; the extraordinary 
verdict of an Irish jury, and a multitude of other affairs, complete the interest of 
the third volume—an interest which is rather augmented than impaired by the 
comic relief occasionally thrown in to lighten it. Thus, when Rory is assured 
that De Lacy will see justice done him, we read :— 

‘“** God bless him !’ said Rory, ‘ he was always good and kind to me; and tell 
him, if you plaze, sir, that I’m sinsible of all he’s done for me, and even if | 
should die, 1 won't forget it all the same.’ ‘It would puzzle you to remember it 
after you die, O’More. But banish such melancholy thoughts, my man,—don’t 
think of dying.’ ‘*Faith, I hear it’s a bad chance with any pvor fellow who 
comes here of late, since the bad times. I hear they come in at the door, and 
go out at the window with a balkinny that has a very unsafe bottom to it; and 
for fear they should hurt themselves in tuimblin’ through it, they tie a bit of sthring 
to thin, to brake the fall.”. ‘The lawyer could not suppress a smile at this ludi- 
crous description of the fatal drop which Rory looked forward to as his new means 
of exit; but, in a gentle and soothing tone, desired him to be of good cheer, and 
not to let his heart fail him.” 

The trial reminds us (though with a “differ”’) of that of Kishogue :— 

** Larry Finnegan again attempted to descend from the table, but was inter- 
rupted by the counsel for the prosecution; and the look of despair which the 
countenance of mine host of the ‘ Black Bull’ assumed was almost ludicrous 
‘Is it more you want o’ me!’ Counsel. A few questions. Sit down 


said he 
Larry scratched his head, and squeczed his hat harder than he had done velore, 
and resumed his seat in bitterness of spirit; but his answers having latterly all 
gone smooth, he felt rather more self-possessed than he had done under his pre- 
vious examination by the prosecuting counsel, and his native shrewdness was less 
uniler the control of the novel situation in which he was placed. The bullying 
barrister, as soon as the witness was seated, began, in a thundering tone, thus :— 
Counsel. Now, my fine fellow, you say that it was for the particular purpose of 
asking for his crow-bar that the prisoner went to your house? Witness. | do.— 
Counsel. By virtue of your oath! Witness. By the varth o’ my oath.—Coun- 
sel (slapping the table fiercely with his hand). Now, sir, how do you know he 
came for that purpose? Answer me that, sir. Witness. 'Faith, thin, I'l! tell 
you. When he came into the place that morning, it was the first thing he ax’d 
for ; and by the same token, the way I remimbir it is, that when he ax'd for the 
crow-bar he lint me, some one stan’in’ by ax'd what | could want with a crew- 
bar; and Rory O’More with that said, it wasn’t me at all, but the misthriss want- 
ed it (Mrs. Finnegan, I mane). ‘And what would Mrs. Finnegan want wid it?’ 
says the man. ‘ Why,’ says Rory, ‘she makes the punch so sthrong, that she 
bent the spoons sthrivin’ to stir it, and so she borrowed the crow-bar to mix the 
punch.’ A laugh followed this answer, and even Rory could not help smiling at 
his own joke thus retailed ; but his mother, and Mary, and Kathleen, looked 
round the court, and turned their pale faces in wonder on those who could laugh 
while the life of hém they adored was at stake ; and the sound of mirth at such a 
moment fell more gratingly on their ears than the fierce manner of the bullying 
prosecutor. But the witness was encouraged, for he saw his examiner annoyed, 
and he took a hint from the result, and lay in wait for another opportunity of turn- 
ing the laugh against his tormentor. He was not long in getting such an open- 
ing ; and the more he was examined in hope of shaking his testimony, the less 
the prosecutor gained by it. At length the counsel received a whisper from 
Sweeny, that the fellow was drunk. ‘ Iie has his wits most d—nably about him, 
for all that,’ said the lawyer. ‘He has been drinking all the morning—I can 
prove it,’ said Sweeny ; ‘and you may upset his testimony, if you like, on that 
score.’ ‘1'll have a touch at him, then,’ said the lawyer. When the jury per- 
ceived the same witness still kept on the table, and a re-examination for the pro- 
secution entered upon, they became wearied, and indeed no wonder; for the silk- 
gowned gentleman became excessively dull, and, had he possessed any tact, must 
have perceived from the detneanour of the jury that his present course of pro- 
ceeding was ill-timed. Yet he continued ; and, in violation of all custom, sought | 
to invalidate the testimony of the man he himself had called as a witness: but 
Larry's cross-examination having favoured the prisoner, the crown counsel be- 
came incensed, and abandoned all ceremony and discretion, which at length was 
noticed by the bench. ‘I beg your pardon, my lord, but | am anxious to sift this 
witness.’ * By Gor!’ said Finnegan, ‘if you wor to sift me from this till to- 
morrow, the divil a grain more you'll get out o’ me !—and indeed you've been 
gettin’ nothin’ but the chaff for the last half hour.’ ‘he answer had so much of | 
truth in it, that the counsel became doubly annoyed at the suppressed laugh he | 
heard around him ; and then he determined to bring up his heavy artillery, and | 
knock Larry to atoms. Counsel. Now, sir, I’ve just a question or two that you'll 
answer by virtue of your oath. T'he Bench. Reaily, Mr 
your ludship’s pardon—but it is absolutely important. Now, by virtue of’ your | 
oath, haven't you been drinking this morning’ Witness. To be sure I have.— 
Counsel. How much did you drink! Witness. ‘Faith, I don’t know ; I never 
throuble myself keepin’ ‘count, barrin’ I’m sarvin’ the customers at home.— 
Counsel. You took a glass of whiskey before breakfast, of course? Witness. 
And glad to get it!—Counsel. And another after !— Witness. Av coorse—when 
it was to be had.—Counsel. When you came into the town, you went to a public 
house, I hear, and were drinking there, too, before you care into court !— Wit- 
ness. Oh, jist a thrifle among some frinds. —Counse!. What do you call a trifle? 
— Witness. Four pots a’ porther and a quart o’ sper'ts.—Counsel. Good God! | 
Gentlemen of the jury, listen to this :—a gallon of porter and a quart of whis- 
key '— Witness. Oh, but that was betune six iv uz'!—Counsel. Then, sir, by 
your own account, you're drunk at this moment —Wiiness. Not a bit.—Counsel. | 
On your oath—remember your oath, sir—do you think, after drinking all you 
yourself lave owned to, you are in a state to give evidence in a court of justice? | 
— Witness. ’Faith, I think a few glasses only helps to brighten a man !—and, be- | 
tune ourselves, Counsellor , | think you'd be a grate dale the better of a glass 
yourself this mint.’ The laugh which this rejoinder produced finished ‘the 
counsellor,’ and he sat down without roaring, as usual, at the witness, ‘Go down, 
sir.’ But Larry kept his seat until the laugh was over; and, not receiving the 
ordinary mandate to retire, he looked at the discomfited barrister with the most 
provoking affectation of humility, and said, ‘Do you want me any more, sir !” 
‘This renewed the laugh, and Finnegan retired from the table under the shado 
his laurels.” 

We cannot conclude without giving two specimens of the lyrical compositions 
which enrich these volumes—the one charmingly poetical, and the other fanciful 
and lively; and neither unworthy of tue charming songs of the author, now sung 
in every corner where music is heard. 


“THE LAND OF DREAMS. 
There is a land where Fancy’s twining 
Her flowers around life's fading treey— 
Where light is ever softly shining, 
Like sunset o’er a tranquil sea. 

*Tis there thou dwell’st in beauty’s brightness, 
More fair than aught on earth e’er seems - 
*Tis there my heart feels most of lightness,— 

There, in the lovely land of dreams! 
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Tis there in groves I often mect thee, 
And wander through the sylvan shade, 
While I in gentlest accents greet thee, 
My own, my sweet, my constant maid! 
There, by some fountain fair reposing, 
Where all around so tranquil seems ; 
We wait the golden evening's closing, — 
There, in the lovely land of dreams! 











' ver and full of character. 


| and to this moment the kitchens of Kio de Janeiro are stored with warming-pans, 


| through all the necessary movements upon the keys ; but sound made he none. 


| Sniggs says.” 





But when the touch of earthly waking 
Hath broken slumber’s sweetest spell, 
Those fabled joy’s of Fancy’s making, 
Are in my heart remember'd well ! 
The day, in all its sunshine splendour, 
Less fair to me than midnight seems, 
When visions shed a light more tender 
Around the lovely land of dreams!” 


“THE WIND AND THE WEATHERCOCK. 
The summer wind lightly was playing 
Round the battlement high of the tow’r, 
Where a vane, like a lady, was staying,— 
A lady vane perch’d in her bow’r. 
To peep round the corner the sly wind would try 
But vanes, you know, never look in the wind's eye ; 
And so she kept turning slyly away :— 
Thus they kept playing all through the day. 


The summer wind said, ‘ She’s coquetting ; 
But each belle has her points to be found : 
Before evening, I'll venture on betting, 
She will not then go, but come round.’ 
So he tried from the east, and he tried from the west, 
And the north and the south, to try which was best ; 
But still she kept turning slyly away :— 
Thus they kept playing all through the day. 


At evening, her hard heart to soften, 
He said, ‘ You're a flint | am sure: 
But if vainly you're changing so often, 
No lover you’!l ever secure.’ ; 
‘ Sweet sir,’ said the vane, ‘ it is you who begin, 
When you change so often, in me ’tis no sin. 
If you cease to flutter, and steadily sigh, 
And only bé constant—I’m sure so will I. 
One feature more requires to be noticed, a new one in this species of publica- 
tion; namely, fifteen very clever and characteristic etchings, with which the pen- 
cil of the artist has illustrated the pen of the author. ‘They are extremely cle- 
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oS oerree 
THE GURNEY PAPERS. NO. IV. 
[Continued from the last Albion. | 

The next day brought several more of the priesthood to buy warming pans, 
and the circumstance induced the supracargo to inquire of one of their Reveren- 
ces what had so suddenly brought so useless an implement into fashion. “ You 
will sell them all,’ said the padre; “they are the very things we wanted. We 
have everything in the world good to eat here, but no good things to cook with. 
Father Francis has started the notion that these will make excellent stew-pans, 
—he secured the first for himself;—the notion has spread, and if you had five 
hundred pans you would sell them all.” eh. hes? 

Now, a supracargo of moderate intellect would have rejoiced mightily in so 
fortunate a disposal of half his principal’s absurd commodity, and have put up 
with the loss of the skates, for which mp possible use could be found. Our su- 
pracargo was not of that sort. Ais name was Mackenzie ; and the moment the 
friars and stewers had confided their secret S h e immediately drew up, and, 
in reply to the increasing demand for the article, stated as a condition absolutely 
inevitable, that every man, woman, or child who bought a wamming-pan should 
buy two pair of skates, —two warming-pans, four pair of skates, and so on ad in- 
finitum. ‘The result was obvious ; the warming-pans had become sime-qua-nons, 
and the skates were purchased, because without them the pans could not have 
been procured: by which ruse Mr. Mackenzie disposed of the whole investment, 


and the museums of their masters decorated with skates. 

So in an auction, the Mackenzies of the trade are sure to assort the lots in a 
similar manner. ‘Trash and absurdity are cunningly blended with worth and 
merit ; and if you want to buy a warming-pan work fit for a library, you are forced 
to take with it some four or five pairs of skates in the shape of so many volumes 
of unserviceable trash. 

Out of this refuse matter Miss Falwasser would have been sure to select 
works for her edification; and besides all my tender solicitude for my library, | 
felt so much for myself as to conclude that it would be less offensive to keep the 
room always locked than it would be to lock it when I was in it myself; and to 
have been subject to an inroad there would have been unbearable. 

From my place of refuge [ did not emerge until luncheon was announced, at 
which I presented myself, and found, as I did not expect, (for 1 had forgotten 
the arrangement,) Sniggs and Cuthbert apparently asleep over the chess-board, the 
only sign of life or liveliness betrayed by either of them being a very subdued 
noise made by Cuthbert in the way of whistling his one only tune, which was the 
air of a song in the farce of “My Grandmother,” the burden of which is com- 
posed of these words— 

*«’Tis a favour, Sir, I must deny, oh fie!” 
More of the song I never heard, nor do I know what was the favour denied by 
the lady who sings, nor why she should exclaim “Oh fie!” All I do know is, 
that this one line, either whistled or sang, but almost always whistled, in the 
softest possible tone, was “ "Tis a favour, Sir, I must deny, oh fie !” 

Cuthbert’s performance of this one sweet strain, always reminded me of the 
performance of an old blind man who, a few years since, was in the habit of 
perambulating the streets in the neighbourhood of Grosvenor-square, who was 
fully persuaded himself, and probably hoped to persuade other people, that he was 
playing upon the bagpipes ; he went through all the motions of blowing the bel- 
lows under his arm, and even the aiding the essential flatulency of his in- 
strument by blowing into an auxiliary tube with his mouth, while his fingers went 





Hence a nobleman, now dead, whose eminent talents and delightful manners en- 
deared him to all who knew him, and to no one more justly than to myself, gave 
him the sobriquet of the “Confidential Bag-piper.”” Cuthbert’s whistle was 
equally private and confidential ; it would have fatigued him too much to make it 
audible. 

‘*Good moming, Sir,” said Sniggs; “fine day—healthy invigorating wea- 
ther.” 

** Ah, Gilbert,” said Cuthbert, “ how d’ye do, my dear fellow ? 


Well, I don't 
sce how that queen is to be got out of check. 


Tom is quite well, Gilbert,—so 


** Quite,” says Sniggs; ‘‘ not a mark of a bruise to be seen.” 

“* Poor fellow,” said Cuthbert, and then a little whistle. ‘I'll finish this game 
after luncheon.” 

** Where's Mrs. Brandyball?” said I. 

“Oh,” said Cuthbert, ‘she is gone with Kate and Jane to the Rectory. I 
told them they would get some luncheon there, and,as the day was so fine, I 
thought they might show their governess the park, and so come round by Hans- 
ford, and look at the view from Fellsbury Hill. I recollect the day you got me 
there, I was quite delighted with the prospect.” 

* But,” said’ I, “they will be tired to death: why, my dear Cuthbert, the 
route you have given them is little less than nine miles.” 

* Well, my dear fellow,”’ said Cuthbert, “« what's that—nothing ?” 

“] think,” said I, “if you had to walk nine miles you would consider it some- 
thing, Cuthbert.” 

** Ay,” said my brother, “to walk, I grant you. I snould as soon think of 
walking to Jerusalem, as Parson Whalley did in my father’s time; but, for 
horses,—and horses that have not too much work at any time,—it is only whole- 
some exercise. 

“* Horses!” said 1; ‘“ what horses have they got?” 

“They have got the phaeton,” said Cuthbert. “TI told Hutton to tell the 
coachman to get it ready for them; and Kate drives, you know, remarkably well, 
—and the ponies.are so quiet,—and she is so fond of driving,—not that I should 
let her drive horses that were not perfectly quiet. I’m sure since that when |] 
and my father were coming along the road by Shooter's Hill, where that place 
like Severndroog is built 4 

‘* Yes,”’ said I, interrupting somewhat more sharply than was my wont, seeing 
that I was both vexed and angry: “but, my dear Cuthbert, Harriet wanted the 
phaeton to go to call on a Mrs. Somebody at Hallowden,—a remarkable pretty 
drive,—in which she meant to invite Mrs. Brandyball to accompany her—she 
made a point of going to-day, and I concluded had ordered the carriage.” 

“No, Sir,” said Hutton, who was wheeling his master to the luncheon-table, 
“the carriage was not ordered when my master sent me to see about it. Mrs. 
Gurney sent down since, but then the young ladies were gone.” 

I could not trust myself with any remark, so | took the prudent course of leav- 
ing the room, and going in search of Harriet, whom [ found in her boudoir, look- 
ing exactly as cheerful and unconcerned as if no liberty had been taken with her 
rights and privileges, and she had not been disappointed in her drive, and frus- 
trated in her civil intentions towards both Mrs. Somerton and our volunteer 
guest 

“It was my fault, dear,” said Harriet, ‘I forgot to order the phaeton after 
breakfast, and ” 

“That may be, Harry,” said I; ‘‘but what I complain of is, that anybody 
here should forget to ask your leave before they ordered it.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Harriet. “ ‘The day is not so fine as it was, and per- 
haps it will rain, and perhaps 1 might have caught cold; besides, the girls are 


so very fond of their schoolmistress, aud it amuses her, and [ can go another 
day.” 














June 10, 


“You are a dear, kind, good soul, Harriet,” said I; “but you must not and 
shall not, be overlooked and degraded in your own house. The carriage and 
horses are yours, and - 

‘So they are, love,”’ said Harriet ; *‘ but it was cousin Cuthbert who gave them 
tome. Kecollect ¢hat, dear Gilbert ; recollect how much we owe him.” 

“T do, Harriet dear, said 1; “ and as far as I can judge, it is not likely that I 
shall very soon forget it. However,a gift, to be valuable, or even receivable 
must be complete ; and the moment he presented you with that carriage, all his 
interest in, and control over it, ceased and determined.” 

‘* My dear Gilbert,” said Harriet, ‘what you are now saying must -be some- 
thing you learned in the Temple, when they were going to make a lawyer of you. 
Never let us cherish an unkindly thought towards kind Cuthbert. I believe 
sometimes Kitty’s pertness and ‘l’om's rudeness flurry me a little. I feel angry 
and vexed at times,—angry that I am vexed, and vexed that! am angry. But ail 
this is temporary ; a few more days, and quiet will be restored.” 

“ Where is Fanny?” said I. 

“Why, Fanny is gone home,” said Harriet. ‘ Papa has sent for her; but he 
brings her back to dinner. I don’t exactly know, but I rather think her visit to. 
the Rectory has something to do with the affair of your friend Lieutenant Mer- 
man. I don’t know, because papa’s note merely begs her to come home ; but J 
cannot understand what else could have required her presence.” 

“| think,” said I, ‘‘ it is quite time something should be done decisively in that 
business. [ admit that I never liked him since al 

“T remember the moment right well,” said Harriet: ‘it was when I was foo!- 
ish and Missy enough to try and make you jealous of him,—wasn’t that the 
time! and isn’t that the cause of your disinclination from him? I know it is, 
But you have forgiven me.’ 

“Yes, dear, yes,” said I. ‘‘ Forgiven you!—to be sure I have, and forgotten 
the whole affair,”,—which, in truth, I had not, nor any one incident that ever oc- 
curred during my unconscious courtship of my darling wife. 

It is curious how the minutest circumstances are registered in the mind, with 
which the object of our affections is in any degree connected. I remember, as 
well as if it were but yesterday, while walking with Harriet and her father, and 
her little sister, in their gay and blooming garden, I gathered a beautiful half-bue- 
ded rose. J placed it in the button-hole of my coat, and walked on, talking as 
we had been talking before ; nor was it till my eyes rested for a moment on those 
of Harriet that | felt a conviction of my selfishness, and conscious that she had 
expected [ was gathering it for her, and that she had been disappointed when [ 
appropriated it to myself. Now, absurd as it may seem, although I never have 
so far betrayed my weakness as to mention this trifling circumstance to her, I 
never, to this moment, think of it without regret and discontent. 

‘Come to luncheon, dear,” said I. ‘ Cuthbert is there, and I left him some- 
what abruptly ; for I was vexed.” 

“Gilbert, dearest,” said Harriet, leaning on my arm, and looking in my face 
with an ingenuousness neither to be affected nor mistaken, ‘‘ never, never be 
vexed about anything in which I am concerned. Believe me, I am too happy to 
make your happiness; and as for all this matter, what does it signify whether I 
went to-day to make my visit or whether I[ go to-morrow! Promise me, dear 
love, to let nothing of this sort put you the least out of the way.” 

Could | help kissing her white forehead, and pressing her to my heart? I 
think I should have gone the length of kissing her rosy lips had not her maid 
come into the room at the moment, to say that Mr. Cuthbert had sent up word 
by Hutton that he and Sniggs were waiting for us. There it was again !—not 
even master of five minutes. Sniggs, indeed ! 

“Come, dear,” said I to Harriet; and down stairs we went: and there we 
found the late antagonists making common cause ina servile war upon some grill- 
ed and minced fowl, Cuthbert having, under medical advice, fallen to, lest he 
should lose the appetite which the smellof the dzablerie of my ingenious cook 
had excited. ‘The sight of luncheon immediately brought to my mind the pecu- 
liar awkwardness of Mrs. Brandyball’s appearance at the Rectory, with her two 
sparkling satellites, on a morning which, from what Harriet had told me, seemed 
to be ‘big with the fate of Merman and of Fan.” 

While I was helping dear Harriet to ‘the least bit of cold chicken in the 
world,” the servant brought me a note. I opened and read it. Its contents 
were, to me, convincing that I had not mistaken my Lieutenant. I threw it 
across the table to Harriet, who ran her eyes over it, and returned it, seying 
only ‘“* Well,” which I myself have a habit of saying upon many eccasions when 
it would not be well to say anything more. The contents of the note were 
these lines :— 











“Dear Str,—I regret that a compulsory visit to London this afternoon will 
prevent my having the pleasure of dining with you to-day, as I had proposed. 

* Yours, very truly, “J. Merman.” 

“That's odd, Harry,” said I, as I jerked off the wing of the chicken. 

“ Yes,” said Harriet, ‘‘ very odd indeed, considering.” 

“Jam not sorry,” said I, cutting her the thinnest imaginable slice of ham, 
‘even if it beas I suppose from this.” 

“Tam,” replied my wife, ‘ for her sake.” 

“Tt is for her sake,” answered I, “that I am not.” 

“Ts that an invitation?” said Cuthbert. 

‘““No,” said I; ‘on the contrary, a refusal of one.” 

‘“Oh!” continued he; ** because I hear that some lady—I did hear her name, 
but, ah dear, I forget-—is going to give a juvenile fancy ball, and I was going to 
ask if you knew her—Hutton can’t tell me—because I| think my little girls would 
—ah, wouldn't they like to go, if they were invited !” 

* There is to be a thing of the sort,” said Sniggs, “at Mrs. Trigley's, I be- 
lieve. Tall woman, in a green bonnet—sits opposite the church-wardens— 
amiable person—subject to jaundice—had a slight touch of epilepsy about four 
years since—nice house for the purpose—bad aspect—dampish—I take it— 
rather troubled with sciatica.” 

“ And when is this to be!” said I. 

‘| think in about a fortnight,”’ said Sniggs. 

“ We don't know her,” said Harriet. 

“T think,” said Cuthbert, ‘‘ Bessy Wells told Kate that the Wells’s know 
her; and so I said, if she could manage it, she and Jane might go; and Kate 
was saying something of having a little thing of the sort here. I believe Mr. 
Kittington, the dancing-master, put it into her head first ;—of course these peo- 
ple are anxious to show off their pupils to the best advantage.” 

I could not stand this, so I made no reply ; but only said “Well” again, and 
drank a glass of wine. 

I saw Harriet looked worried and vexed at Merman’s note, which it was clear 
to me she considered the avant courier of some unpleasant family news. She 
was evidently engrossed with her own thoughts and left us as soon as she poss- 
bly could. 

‘There is something like prescience, something intuitively quick about women 
when matters connected with these affaires de ceur come under their notice. It 
might, to be sure, have be@n, in this instance, that Fanny had made her sister to 
a certain degree her confidante. What struck me was, that my reverend father- 


’ 


| in-law had been drawing matters to a conclusion with the Lieutenant, but having 


choser the morning rather than the evening for the conference, the result had 
not been quite so successful as that of our winding-up conversation upon a pro- 
bably similar topic. 

Fanny returned to Ashmead between four and five o'clock, and hurried unseen 
to Harnet’s sanctum, and when I saw my poor little wife again I saw she had 
been crying. She begged me to excuse her to Mrs. Brandyball for her absence 
from dinner on the plea of indisposition—the fact being, that she and Fanny in- 
tended to devote the rest of the day to talking over the important events of the 
morning. “ 

Mrs. Brandyball returned alone in the carriage—the independent Kate having 
accepted for herself and her sister an invitation from Bessy Wells to stay at the 
Rectory end pass the evening, which could be perfectly well managed, and with- 
out any inconvenience, inasmuch as they could come home in the carriage which 
would be sent to fetch the Rector, who was to dine with us. 


Our fair guest was profuse in her expressions of admiration of the neighbour- 
hood, of the Rectory, of the Wells's, of my horses, of my Pheton, of Kitty's 
driving, and, in short, of everything in any way connected with us ; for it struck 
me that her great object was to “ butter’? Cuthbert, to whom she looked up a8 
a patron at least ; nor was I without some slight suspicion that in her disinterest- 
ed remarks about his visit to the neighbourhood of her seminary, she even 
carried her intentions the whole length of succeeding to the maternal control 
of the young ladies by a nearer and dearer claim than that of their governess. 

“Have you sent for Sniggs!”’ said Cuthbert to me. 

“ No—why?” asked I. 

“[ thought,” said my brother—“I may be mistaken—but I thought you 
said Harriet was unwell. Wouldn't it be better—-eh—-to—don’t you 
think * 

«Oh no,” replied 1; “ her illness is not of a serious character. 
she and her sister have something to talk over.” 

“We saw Miss Fanny at the Rectory,” said Mrs. Brandyball, “ and Mr. 
Merman was there. I asked him if he were to be of our domestic circle here 
to-day ; but he replied with an unusual degree of abruptness, that he was en- 
gaged elsewhere. Vanity makes men ridiculous—pride, odious. I know the 
Lieutenant is a great favourite here ; but his manner to-day was not so gracious 
as it is ordinarily wont to be.’ 

“* He has written to me,” 
London.” 

“ Ab, poor man, I pity him,” said the lady; “ the city for wealth, the > 
try for health ; and whatever allurements the society of the metropolis van aod 
play to the youthful mind, the calm repose of the umbrageous grove, over ang 
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ing the limpid stream, has in it a charm for delicate minds which is not to be 
found in busier scenes.” : 

“ You are quite right, Ma’am,”’ said Cuthbert ; “ what can be more delight- | 
ful? J often get Hutton to wheel me down to the edge of our little river here, | 
_and make him throw bits of bread into the water, and there I sit sometimes by | 
the hour together watching the fish come and eat it. I used to fish myself; but 
arod is such a heavy thing to hold, so I get Hutton sometimes to stand by ime 
aud fish for me, but he seldom catches anything, which is perhaps al! for the best ; 
for the hook we know must hurt the fish ; besides which, it is so much trouble to 
take it off, if one does catch one, and put a fresh bait on, that what is called good | 
sport flurries me—and as for crowds—oh, dear! dear !—noboby cax like a crowd 
except a pickpocket.” 

‘How imaginative your brother's mind is !”” said Mrs. Brandybail to me, look- 
ing quite seraphic. ‘TI really believe that those who have resided in oriental 
climes, catch, as it were, that inspiration which seems to imbue the poetry of 
those regions.” 

I made a sort of assenting noise; but quite aware of my inferiority, and look- 
ing upon Mrs. B. asa sort of petticoated Sir William Jones, did not venture to 
offer the slightest remark upon the authors to whom she alluded, and with whom 
she was of course intimately acquainted. 

It seemed clear to me, however, that as the Lieutenant had bolted, and my two 
ladies intended dining by themselves, and Cuthbert’s two ladies had betaken | 
themselves to the Rectory, that Cuthbert, Wells, and I should have the pleasure 
of Mrs. Brandybali’s company all to ourselves, the which I did not very much 
dislike, inasmuch as Wells was just the man to draw her out, and thus afford me 
an opportunity of judging of he: intellectual qualities, so that I might at some 
subsequent period discuss with Cuthbert the propriety or impropriety of keeping 
the girls at her school. 

We parted to dress, and I of course visited my darling Harriet. As I sus- 
pected, the Lieutenant had behaved shabbily. Well’s sober arguments with re- 
spect to Fanny and his attachment had failed. ‘The Reverend general—the 
church-militant—had been defeated. Merman had money, expectations, and a 
maiden aunt, which maiden aunt had, it seems, some fiye-and-twenty thousand 
pounds, the bulk of whigh was to become the property of her nephew, provided 
he married a Miss Malony, who was her prolegce. ‘There were several very ex- 
traordinary rumours about the cause of the interest which this young person 
created in old Miss Merman’s heart—none of which I shall set down, because 
the characters of cardinals and old maids are sacred, and nobody ought to say 
one word about them; however, it was altogether a mystery, into which it ap- 
peared the Lieutenant had only been recently admitted by the elder lady of the 
two. 

The scene up-stairs was not agreeable; poor Fanny was crying. I believe 
she really had, under her Papa’s sanction, worked herself into a liking for the 
Lieutenant. I tried to like him as a friend—as an acquaintance even—but I 
never could achieve it, and I ventured to suggest the drying up of her tears ; but 
women are such kind, tender, affectionate creatures, that my advice was wasted. 
What she ever saw in the man I never could myself discover. However, he 
is gone. I am sorry for Fanny, but delighted as far as lam myself concerned. 

Wells has just arrived—I hear the rustling of Mrs. Brandyball’s roundabout 
silk gown in the gallery. So—in order to make myself particularly acceptable— 
down I go once more to receive my guests.—{ Te be continued.) 


UBIQUITY OF THE ENGLISH. 
(Unpublished. )}— By Mery, one of the Authors of ** Le Kils de L’ Homme.” 
When England adopted the Protestant faith, it is clear that she retained at 

least her Catholicism of domination ; the island of the west rose like a planet, 
to influence the destinies of seas and continents all over the world! ‘The classi- 
cal line of Virgil has accordingly lost its significance. ‘The Britons are no longer 
separated from the rest of mankind—one mects them here, there, and every- 
where. The billows which curl against the shores of Liverpool, Dover, and 
Brighton, belong to the self-same ocean which divides New Zealand, ebbs through 
the Archipelago of the Sandwich islands, flows in genial warmth around the | 
Philippines, and freezes in the polar regions of Baffin’s Bay! The English are 
therefore privileged to feel themselves everywhere at home—their countryman, 
old Ocean, is ever at hand to bid them welcome—that ancient Ossianie divinity 
who deigned to rock them in their cradles, who strengthens them with his tributes, 
and interests their feelings alternately by his storms and his serenity. Reality 
supports, in this instance, the dreamingsof romance. ‘To whatever land the 
breeze impels their baryue, they have always on board a store of Britannic leopards, 
with the overwhelming legend of Dieu et mon droit which they nail to the first 
tree on the coast, or, where trees are wanting, append to an angle of the nearest | 
cliff. Nature is the grantee—St. George the purchaser—Providence the con- 
veyancer. Some years ago an island rose suddenly, like a floating orange, to the 
surface of the Mediterranean. It belonged to nobody. The King of Napleshad 
some notion of claiming the estate, the salt water which bathed its sides being | 
within his royal jurisdiction. But Great Britain instantly came forward with her | 
protest that the said island was an illegitimate offspring of her own legitimate | 
daughter, the island of Malta, and tributary to the British flag. ‘The cause was 
about to be pleaded before some amphibious tribunal—Themis or Neptane knows 
where—the silk gowns and full-bottomed wigs of London and Naples were already 
in motion, when lo! down popped the little island again to the bottom of the sea, 
leaving no reasonable grounds for an action tolie. It is not often that Nature 
takes the liberty of jesting with her solidity Great Britain ; but when she does hazard 
a joke, it is truly a laughing matter. England cared nota rush, indeed, for this 
same barren island; but she chose to establish her droits of Admiralty to all 
future islands that might happen to lift up their heads out of the recesses of the 
ocean. 

London is now established as the university of the universe. From the shield 
of Britannia radiate degrees parallel with the equator, or with the meridian of 
Greenwich, in the centre of which sits the presiding genius, like a spider in the 
middle of its web. Every movement in the remotest corner of the earth is ac- 
cordingly perceptible at Westminster! Captain Cook was right when he exclaim- 
ed, in penetrating certain straits inthe Friendly Islands, “ My friends, we are only 
shooting a new arch of London bridge!” There was but the diameter of the 
globe between the two ; and the arches of London bridge have increased consi- 
derably in number since the days of Cook! I am not surprised, indeed, that the 
successor of Tamerlane should have enquired of Jacquemont whether France 
was not a country where the people spoke English? Has not an English- 
woman pitched her tent on Mount Lebanon, and another in the tomb of 
Moses, who never was buried? But Lebanon is a tritle—Lcbanon is at 
our gates! Go further, and in the remote districts of Punnipul. Kithul, 
and the Himalaya mountains, you will find Englishinen lodged in cock- 
bey villas, story above story, up the mountain side, like so many snug- 
geries in Regent stcect! In the vast solitudes of Van Dieman’s Land you 
may have, every mora ng, on your breakfast table ‘ The Daily Advertiser ;’ and 
every week assist at the meeting of a scientific society, where the diffusion of 
knowledge is promoted in the King’s English. The East India company’s servants | 
represent, in various cities of Indostan, Hindoo comedies, interspersed with Con- 
fucian maxims and Brahminic mysteries, translated bya Mr. Wilson from a clas- 
sical diama, four thousand years anterior to the plays of Shakspeare ! 

Proceed to Calcutta and you will find the English Mogul, Lord William Ben- | 
tinck, seated upon a throne, surrounded by a little household of six thousand servants | 
and half-a-dozen regiments, horse, foot, and dragoons, by the way of escort. Yet 
the other night, at the Italian Opera, I nearly swooned on seeing this identical | 
Lord William Bentinck walk quietly into his box, having come all the way | 
from Calcutta to listen to Grisi and Lablache! Think of that, ye Parisians, who 


give yourselves the airs of a Humboldt after travelling in a steam-boat to Havre 
1 w 
de-Grace ! 














I used to delight in transporting myself in the simplicity of my imagination to 
Otaheite or New Cythera, as they existed on their discovery by Cook and Bougain- 
ville. | fancied I should see the agile canoes of the natives, guided by young lovers, 
Adam and Eve-ishly attired, in garlands of wild vine leaves. Alas! the Cythera 
of Bougainville is now an English colony ; with ale-houses under the shades of 
Amathusia, and a smoking club beside the palm-tree of Cypris ; nay the echoes of 
Gnidus have become hoarse with “damns!” In the same seas, at Owhyhee, 
twenty-two degrees the other side of the equator, we find, instead of the savages 
who murdered the sailors of the Endeavour, English sailors, beating the black 
natives blue. What would Captain Cook say, I wonder, if he could behold the 
shore where he was assassinated. An English speculator has set up a Vauxhall 
on the spot ! 

But torrid zone, temperate, or frigid—all climates are alike tothe English. Two | 
unlucky Duteh mariners, having escaped from shipwreck in the polar seas, and leapt 
from iceberg to iceberg, at length attained an island, where, overwhelmed with 
exhaustion, they threw themselves at the foot of a cross, which they regarded as | 
crucifix. But on recovering their senses, the Dutchmen discovered that it was 
Onlya way-post, to which was nailed a brass plate, with an inscription to the fol- 
lowing effect :—“ Possesion taken of this island by an English sloop of war, in | 
the name and on the behalf of George IV, by the Grace of God, King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, and all the countries lying to the north of Baffin’s | 
Bay | '” Ts not this a degree too cool even for the polar regions.” 
_ Individuals of the English nation, too, affect to imitate the eccentricities of | 
their government. English travellers are privileged guests at every ordinary 1n | 
‘he universe. Among our own country people, the head of a family is sometimes 
Known to undertake a journey ; but our neighbours on the other side the channel, | 
‘travel by generations, and in complete caravan. On board a Mediterranean 
packet-boat I fell in with an English Admiral,* who had been busy for seven 


ee 
Bane “ Admiral,” we belicy2, was no other than our gifted countryman, Captain Basil 
L—Trans, 
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packed at his back. On setting off from London, he was the father of two 
nen bat his family had increased and multiplied in the four quarters of the 
g’ebe—at Cairo, Constantinople, and on the high seas. Yet the worthy gentle- 
man alluded to these facts with perfect unconcern, as if his enterprise were the 
a natural and unimportant thing in the world! It is trae that the English 

ave imposed their manners, customs, and cookery, upon all mankind. At 
Rome, Naples, Smyrna, every thing is in the English fashion : you find inns with 
English signs, a cockney waiter, and the five-and-twenty sauces irdispensable for 
the digestion of English meats.* The French are, in fact, compelled to put up 


oa = leavings, but the French are the most accommodating people in the 








Not content, however, with spoiling the cooking of foreign countries, English- 
meu form the bane of every landscape. They visit classical ruins as they visit a 
pretty woman, with immovable phlegm, whieh might pass, indeed, for ignorance, 
but that the length of their purses has established their fame as connoisseurs and 
dilettanti. At Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi, Baftin's Bay, or Van Dieman’s Land, 
the English form perhaps a characteristic feature in the landscape; but a Great 
British family stuck in the centre of the Coloseum, or perched on the summit of 
a Roman circus, is miserably out of keeping. One day, | arrived alone at Pestum, 
intending to enjoy the solitary aspect of the temples, rendered thrice beautiful by 
their desolation, when lo! to my utter horror, [found an English family hard at 
work, dining with their tablecloth spread upon the capital of a column ; footmen 
attending with napkins under their arm, and Champagne cooling in a bush hard 
by! Three columns shut out from sight a carriage, and baggage wagon; and the 
horses were eating their oats out of a sacrificial vessel. A way I flew to Naples, 
resolved to return On a more propitious day. But when I eame back, another 
English family had taken possession of the same marble capital, and I learned 
that every day Pastum had its English pic-nic No wonder the roses of Virgil 
have ceased to bloom upon the spot. 

Alberti, the celebrated Venetian traveller, related to me a still more piquant 
anecdote. He was wandering in Upper Egypt, in search of the peninsula of 
Meroe, described by the historian and fabulist, Herodotus, as the cradle of the 
Gymnosophists, but without any certain indications of the route discovered by 
Cailland. It is well known thatthe Nile, taking a turn as it flows from the 
heights where runs the Tacazus, forms this mysterious peninsula, where forty 
pyramids of brick, containing mummies, lachrymatoried, and Scarabei without 
end, are still standing. ‘These treasures naturally attracted the steps of a scien- 
tific pilgrim; and Alberti, arriving one fine afternoon, at the bending of the Nile, 
recollected Cailland and his discoveries, and set forth in search of the forty pyra- 
mids, as if hunting after a lost needle in the Great Desert. Alone, and full of 
enthusiasm, he kept congratulating himself on the prospect of treading a time 
renovated virgin soil, instinct with the dust of forgotten generations—of viewing 
the cradle of the Gymnophosists—and the ruins of a city beloved by Herodotus. 
Itis true he was accompanied by five Arabs; but a philosopher traversing the 
desert, surrounded by an escort of Arabs, naturally fancies himself alone, and 
excited by the exultation of his Italian temperament, he advanced toward the fa- 
voured spot, inhaling at every pore the inebriating influence of a prodigious soli- 
tude. At length the long wished for pyramid stood before him! When lo! shel- 
tered under its vast shadow, he beheld an English family, with smart grooms, in 
well-varnished jockey boots, and smart ladies peeping at the succession of pyra- 
mids through their opera glasses, shaded by well-fringed Bond-street parasols. 
The gentlemen by whom they were attended were dandies to the finger-tip, who 
turned over the cases of mummies in gloves of primrose kid, with-mother-of- 
pearl buttons ; nay, two matter-of-fact wet nurses, eack with an infant on her 
knee, sat by, in stupid indifference; while the horses which brought them to 
the spot, were munching up the few blades of grass bequeathed to posterity 
by the sect of Gymnosophists! It was a Hyde Park episode, framed in the 
peninsula of Meroe ; and poor Alberti was fain to retreat into the desert, in 
search of his illusions. 

Some day or other the rest of the world will clearly be compelled to travel 
into England, in order to get out of the way of the English. 





* This ought to have been written ¥isH instead of FLEsH, if the often-repeated charge 
of Voltaire sTILL ExtsTs, that England possesses five-and-twenty religions, and one 
sauce, 





EMBARKING FOR THE COLONIES. 


BY ENSIGN O'DONOGHUE, LATE ROYAL IRISH. 
It is not the presence of an enemy that proves to the utmost the nerve of the 
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ward to remaining there some time longer, when a sudden order came for us to 
embark for North America. This was most unexpected, as we supposed our 
turn for foreign duty had not yet arrived. We grumbled, of course; but still 
more when, the morning after this order, we were told off, in three divisions, for 
the three transports which were lying in Cork harbour prepared to convey us to 
our ‘Trans-Atlantic destination; four companies with the head quarters, in the 
Annabella, a ship of nearly five hundred tons; four more in the Lyndamira, of 
about the same size ; and the remaining two in the brig Bob, of two hundred and 
fifty. I fell to the Bob, and one of the serjeants of the detachment to which I 
belonged was serjeant Smith. Sharp was now the word, as we were to embark 
next morning, and sail forthwith, if the wind was fair. Every one clamoured 
about sea-stock. I remember that the Annabellas were well enough off, under 
the guidance of the quarter-master, whose father had been a sausage-maker in 
St. Mary Axe; the Lyndatiras were provided for by the regular messman ; but, 
unhappily, none of the Bobs were cunning in catering ; so, at last, I was obliged 
to take upon myself, not only the provision for fluids, but also the management 
of the solid department of our digestibles. How well I recollect that Thursday 
afternoon, bustling through Cork market at the head of a whole army of “ cleve 
boys,” whose baskets [ loaded with fowls, ducks, turkeys, rounds of beef, legs 
of mutton, tongues, hams, and cheeses ; and, afterwards, running up a swinging 
account with old Mick Westropp, the wine-merchant, for port, sherry, brandy, 
and porter. Every body dealt with Mick Westropp in those days—rest his soul ; 
he had poured more claret down his throat than would have floated the Victory. 
Thanks to my own individual exertions, the Bobs bid as fair to defy starvation 
for the next three months as did the Annabellas or Lyndamiras. 

‘The first gray tints of the autumnal morning were streaking the eastern sky, 
as I stepped from the quay of Cork into the boat which was to convey me from 
the land of my sires. Being acting adjutant to the detachment for the brig, as 
well as caterer, I was the avant courier of our party, which marched down to 
the harbour by land; and had only my servant, Morgan Finnegan, with me, be- 
sides the boatmen. The spring-tide had begun to ebb only a few minutes be- 
fore, and we glided down the calm full stream of the beautiful Lee, with just 
sufficient air to fill our single sail, but scarce enough to ripple the water. The 
well-wooded hills of Glenmire, rich in the brown and yellow foliage of the oak 
and elin, with here and there a handsome mansion, and before it a velvet lawn, 
peeping out upon the river, rose boldly from the water’s edge upon our left hand ; 
while the more gently undulating country presented a picture equally pleasing 
upon our right, where gentlemen's seats, tastefully laid out in grove, walk, pad- 
dock, and garden, opened, one after another, upon our view, terminated by the 
bluff point and castle of Black Rock, jutting into the stream; and to complete 
this panoramic scene, the river, expanding into the noble inland lake of h 
Mahon, bounded far off in the distance by the blue hills of Cove Island, lay like 
a mirror in front. Gradually, day became brighter as we floated along. The 
glowing colours thrown across the heavens by the coming sun, illuminated the 
east, and soon up he sprung in glorious refulgency, tipping with gold the far- 
spreading woods of Dunkettle. 

* * * * al * 

My poetry was, as it were, birth-strangled, as, enthroned on the firkin of but- 
ter which Morgan never lost to view, alongside the Bob I came ; and amidst the 
many and complicated voices of the sheep, pigs, hens, ducks, turkeys, and 
geese,—all in blissful ignorance of the amphibious life they were about to lead, 
or the death they were destined to die—I gave the commander of the brig to un- 
derstand, that we were to keep him company across the Atlantic. 

“Glad to see you, sir, glad to see you,” cried the skipper, an old hard-a- 
weather, frosty complexioned, black-browed North Shieldsman, witha a head; like 
a bullet, neck like a bull’s, back like a table, breast like a bowling-green, and 
voice like a something between the roar of a young lion and the blowing of a 
whale ; “ here, sir, lay hold the side-rope—sway yourself up—that’s your sort— 
tip us your flipper, sir, if I may be so bold—welcome on board the Bob. Mr. 
Chesstree, have the people breakfasted '” 

“* Ay, ay, sir,” answered the person addressed, who was the mate, a well-built, 
tall young man, with a blue eye and fair hair. 

“Turn the hands up, then—whip on the main-yard and hoist in the sodgers’ 
prog; mind the hen-coops a’int stove; shove the pigs under the fok’sle, and 
stow the sheep in the long-boat, and then see all clear to heave short; let a 
couple of hands stopper the best bower before you unbit, but don’t clap to the 
Aare nor ship capstern-bars, till we get the red jackets on board, to heave round. 
Mr. A—a— 

“ My name is O'Donoghue, captain.” 

** And mine is Peter Caboose: will you freshen your nip? what shall it be, 





British soldier ; not yet the glaring prospect of sickness, or even starvation, that 
makes him flinch from the line which duty points out for him to follow. ‘The 
breach which he is to carry, glittering with sword-blades, or sheeted in flame, 
may yawn in his front ; but, were it dressed in all the appalling livery that ever 
the fiery walls of Pandemonium itself might have worn, or were it guarded by 
the fiercest fiends which poets have conjured up from lowest ‘Tartarus, the “ For- 
ward, my lads !—follow me!” of their leader, would send a serried mass of Bri- 
tish bayonets right into its thickest—there to do or die! 
‘ For fame is there to say who bleeds, 
And honour’s eye on daring deeds.” 

And even when death, robed with disease or want, slowly, surely, steals out 
his icy iron fingers, to clutch to himself the daily wasting clay, which has, with- 
out hope, felt his gradual approach, the stern resolution of the Bntish soldier bids 
him defiance to the last, and he dies without a tear. 

Nor is it the soldier without ties of kindred only who is indifferent to danger, 
or enduring under privation ; but it is one and all—the married as the single— 
the father or the husband, as determinedly as he who stands alone in the world, 
that looks destruction steadily in the face, and, amidst the roar of cannon or the 
clash of steel, allows his mind to dwell on nothing but the stern duty he has en- 
gaged to perform. 

But he experiences sad moments too; and those are, perhaps, his bitterest, 
when for the first time he embarks for foreign service. Even the reckless bache- 
lor quits not the land of his birth without casting back a thought and a sigh on 
the home where his forefathers lived, or bringing before his mental vision the 
mother that dwelt on his childhood. Vast regions unknown to him are to be ex- 
plored, and perils, great, fearful, and mysterious, as the untutored imagination can 
shadow forth, are to be encountered, ere his wandering steps are bent in a home- 
ward parth. He is sad at turning his face from all that he has been taught to re- 
vere and love ; and yet, only as thistledown in the scale is the weight of his sor- 
row, when balanced against the wretchedness of the husband and the father who, 
by the necessarily rigid rules of the service, is forced from wife and children. 
If required for fighting service, he must go alone ; and, even during peace, only 
a tithe may have a partner. Nor can his grief be selfish. His own sorrow he 
would suppress under a rigid brow and cold eye ; but her weakness saps his stern 
manhood, and he is a boy again. He is unmanned by witnessing the anguish of 
her, or of those, to whom he has been the natural stay and guardian. Hitherto 
he has been the sturdy oak, and they the ivy clinging beautifully round the 
branches; but the hour of separation sees the rugged tree standing alone, and 
the fibres of the frail creeper torn from the stately stem. It may yet erect a 
noble head to the storms of fate; but, bereft of its support, bruised, and crush- 
ed, the ivy-leaves are scattered in the blast, to wither and to die. Nor, until the 
last moment previous to embarkation, is it decided to whom chance proves a friend, 


| as not till then are the lots drawn which determine whose wife shall go, and 


whose shall not; and, though each knows that accommodation in transports is 
found for a proportion of only one woman to ten men, the miserable individuals 
that are doomed to remain live in hope up to the issue of the fatal lottery. 
Many years ago. tlie regiment wherein I had the honour to hold a subaltern’s 
commission was joined by a recruit, who went by the name of Smith, though 
circumstances subsequently induced his comrades to suppose, that, previous to 
his enlisting, he had passed by another. There was a guod deal to interest in 
this man. He was tall and handsome in both face and figure; his complexion 
was delicate; his form was cast in an athletic mould, was singularly graceful ; 
and, though in his attestation he was registered as a labourer, it was evident that 
his hands had never been hardened by spade or plough-stilt. He avoided the 
companionship of the other recruits ; and there was altogether a certain mystery 
hanging about him, which, while it rendered him an object of curiosity to every 
man in the corps. brought him especially under the notice of his officers, who 
soon saw, from his manners, that he must have received a gentleman's educa- 
tion, and fancied that in his bearing they detected gentle blood as well as gtntle 
nurture. He rapidly mastered his drills ; in three months was a corporal, and in 
six, a serjeant : in which situations he invariably conducted himself to the entire 
satisfaction of every one with whom he came in contact. At the expiration of 
his first farlough,—and where he had spent it none of us knew—he rejoined the 
regiment with a wife, who became at once as great an object of curiosity as her 
husband. It was plain, at the first glance, that she was just as much above her 
present situation as he was. She was slight and delicate, with quite an aristo- 
cratic air; and if her features were not absolutely beautiful, her countenance 
was interesting in the highest degree, from the sweetness of her mouth and the 
dazzling brilliancy of her dark eyes, increased, perhaps, by the hectic hue on her 


thin cheek : but, in those bright spots the characters of consumption were legibly } 


traced. She never associated with any of the other serjeants” wives; her 
clothes were of a finer material than theirs; and, though necessarily obliged to 
perform all the offices of a poor man’s wife, she, somehow, contrived to keep her 
drudgery out of sight, and appear at all times like a lady. We always supposed 
that they possessed some means, independent of his pay, which enabled them to 
meet certain extra expenses, beyond those usually incurred by persoas of their 
grade ; but what they were, or whence derived, nobody knew. 

We had been quartered for a few months at Cork, and were still looking for- 


Jamaica, Nantz, or Batavia ’—have ’em all—or will you sluice your throat with 
some of the native?” 

“'Phank you, no; I am scarce up to a dram so early : but I could relish some- 
thing solid, as the river air has given me an appetite.” 

“Well, as you like, Mr. Dunhoo :—is that a foreigneering name of yours, sir? 
—sounds ag if it came from up the Baltic.” 

“ O'Donoghue, captain—Irish—Milésian—old—a very old family, lords of the 
land thousands of years ago, and so forth; only we are not quite so grand as 
when Noah went afloat for the first time ; never mind that, we are all descended 
from Adam, and ‘ what's in a name?’ as Shakspeare says.” 

**T never met the gentleman, Mr. Dunhoo, so can’t say I ever heard what he 
says. Split my timbers! if it don’t sound like Mr. Duncow ; excuse my jocu- 
larity: but I’m a bit peckish myself, and we'll have something to stow in our 
holds in the twinkling of a marlinspike. Boy Bill, ahoy !” 

** Hilloa !” responded a voice from some dark den in the neighbourhood. 

“Knock off work below,” cried the captain; “cut a junk from the buttock 
of beef hanging over the taffrail, stick a skiver through it, with lots of onions, 
clap it before the galley fire, and bear a hand aft when ’tis broiled to a turn ; 
come, rouce out, you idle young whelp, and let’s have the steak in no time.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Don’t you think, captam, we might have a cup of tea?” asked I. 

‘« As to the tea, I aint quite so certain ; but what say you to a dish of cocoa? 
—elicate stuff, eh? and, boy Bill!” 

* Hilloa !” 

‘* Say sir to your superiors, you son of a gurnet; mend your manners before 
the sodgers, or I’ll treat your stern sheets to the slack of the jib halyards the 
first time I’ve nothing else to do, just to polish you up a bit :—make some cocoa 
at the same time; and see that you put a good clawful into the pot while you 
are about it—come, look sharp ” 

“« Ay, ay, sir.” 

* Now then, Mr. I-don’t-know-who, will you tell me who we are to have in 
the brig besides yourself, for we don’t know yet what we are about almost, be- 
cause d’ye see, though we are fitted foreign with a full hold, and all ready for sea, 
we have no bill of lading, I may say, as yet; and only learnt yesterday that we 
were going to America.” 

I handed him a return of the detachment. 

“Two ladies and six children ; well, I’m never in luck!” he exclaimed, 
striking his clenched hand on the table in the great cabin, as the confined place 
where we had descended into was termed by courtesy. “I never am in luck—I 
hate women in my craft worse than sprung spars in foul weather; and, last time 
I went foreign—'twas to Jamaica—I’m blest if I had’n’t as many as five sodger 
officers’ wives, besides nine children, all jammed like Jackson up in this cabin : 
you never in your life heard such a regular sheave-o as they kicked up; and a 
rare rumpus ‘twas whenever it blew hard enough to lift a lady’s curl. The first 
| week, while sea-sick, they were as loving as young guinea-pigs, and did nothing 
| but abuse both me and the brig, which was’n’t a bit genteel; but for the next 
fortnight, when their health was returned, and they hawled their feeding tacks 
aboard, they turned to clapperclawing each other, with a will, and wanted their 
husbands to turn up and fight it out about their nonsense: that was fun enough - 
then after that, they settled that neither should talk to the other at all; but, if 
they did not ¢o, they talked at each other fast enough, for you see, women never 
do belay their jaw—'tis not their nature, I suppose; and I heard every word in 
mny little state-room there, through the bulk-head ; by jingo! I was forced to go 
for’ard out of the noise, chock into the eyes of her, to work my day’s reckoning, 

for, d’ye see, their row always made me feel so sleepy, I could’n’t pick out a 
| logarithm, nor tot up a sum, nor work a traverse, nor nothing ; oh, f was pleased 
| when we made Port Royal, and rigged the whip to hoist them over the side. I’ve 
no doubt Yellow Jack has yaffied most of the women and the biggest part of the 
children by this time ; Yellow Jack is a taut hand—that’s the name given to the 
yellow fever, Mr. Dunhoog: I'd bet a jo he has clapped a fair lot of them under 
hatches at the Palisades, to feed the land crabs. I can carry on, blow high blow 
low, with bachelors, till all’s blue ; but I hate women at sea—’tis not a natural 
place for them at all. Now, sir, what are these female craft like? I won’t 
tell again,—honour bright on board—all under the rose with Peter Caboose, as 
I’m a man.” 

“Well, captain, I'll tell you fairly ; but mind, in perfect confidence, you 
know.” 

“ Fixed as a bowline-knot by the hand of a seaman.” 

“ Then, there is Mrs. Gollop, the senior captain's wife, a good-natured, spoilt, 
innocent, giggling girl of sixteen, fresh from a boarding-school at Waterford, just 
married to Gollop, who is three times her age, and whom she hourly torments as 
in duty bound ; and the other is Mrs. Tallboys, as tall as a May-pole, as thin as a 
whistle, as plain as a pike-staff, and as proud as Lucifer: she keeps her husband 
in rare order, and whips each of her children, who can bear it, nine times a-day ; 
our fellows call her the drum-major; she was senior lady in the regiment till 
superseded by Mrs. Gollop; and she hates having to play No. 2 to Mrs. 
Gollop’s No. 1. We shall have a row between them before we leave the har- 
bour.” 


“ A precious she quarter-bill for a craft of this size; well, all’s one for that— 

































here comes the broil and the coe: boy Bill, overhaul the lower starboard locker; 
and hand us the soft tack and butter that came aboard last night,—pay away at 
the beef, Mr. Dunhoo, while I bale out the cocoa,—and, boy Bill, tell Mr. Chess- 
tree, I°d thank him to let the brig take care of herself for a spell, and step this 


way. Charley Chesstree is my nephew, sir, as good a lad as ever broke biscuit ; 
and, talk of an old family—lI’ll bet a quarter cask of Batavia, yours is’n’t half so 
old as his ; bless you! his grandfather, Joe Chesstree, of Deal, is nigh a hun- 
dred, his grandmother is past ninety, and his father, that’s Bill Chesstree, boat- 
swain of Deptford dock-yard, who married my sister Betsy, is almost seventy— 
hard as a hawser, and sound as a trout.” 

Enter Chestree, with a sea bow. 

** Come, Charley, bring yourself to an anchor,” cried the skipper, “ and bear a 
hand, or we'll polish off the prog before you can say Jack Robinson ; as it is, you 
must turn to with a will, and bring up your lee way with a wet sail.” 

* Hand over hand, Captain Caboose,” answered Chestree. 

“ Any of the broil, sir!” asked I. 

‘* A small portion, please sir, and thankee too,’ answered Chestree ; “I do 
Wa we shall have them sodgers alongside by seven bells, captain, shan’t 
we!’ 

“Belay your jaw, Charley, end eat your breakfast,” said the skipper; “I 
reckon you should know by this time, that none but fools and fiddlers talk at 
meal times.” 

«“J—I don’t know,” stammered the mate. 

“ Ay, there ‘tis, ‘don’t know "—well, I say, blessed are the ignorant, for they 
know nothing.” 

A voice down the hatchway roared—* Five boats full of sodgers, rounding 
White Point, sir!” 

‘Shall I jump on deck and see all clear for getting them aboard, sir?”’ asked 
Chestree. 

“Sit still and finish your feed, you swab; “I'll go myself,” answered the 
uncle, leaving the cabin. 

“Tam afraid your uncle is somewhat harsh with you,” said I, breaking an awk- 
ward silence of a few minutes. 

‘He is as good a hearted man as ever stepped a deck, sir,"’ answered the mate 
with a sigh, though he still kept his knife and fork moving; ‘and I respect him 
as such: he loves my mother, too, better than any thing in the world, and many 
a kind act he has done by me; nevertheless, I wish he would remember that I 
am no longer his apprentice, but a man who can steer his own course and keep 
his own reckoning, without any one’s assistance.” 

“Mr. Chestree !” shouted the captain from above. 

“ Here they come at last,”’ he said, looking over the brig’s stern, as we came 
on deck ; the headmost boats are stretching out forthe Annabella, the next are 
away to the Lyndamira, and those astern are for us; there are the petticoat craft 
with the brats—the d—1 keelhawl’em! Whip on the main-yard, Mr. Chestree, 
stand by the fall to lower away handsomely, and heave with a will when the wo- 
men are shipped in the chair: I’d have a slippery hitch on the fastenings, if I 
durst—boat ahoy !” 

** Hilloa !” 

* Bound for us!” 

“ As. oy 3? 

** Steady with you, then, when you come alongside: let the ladies sit fast till 
the soders are out; hand us your muskets first ; now, jump up—one at a time, 
my lads—no hurry—that’s your sort; Mr. Chestree, jump into the boat now the 
sodgers are shipped, and stow the ladies in the chair, and sing out to hoist away 
when all's ready. 

Following the judicious directions of the experienced seaman, the troops hand- 
ed their firelocks to the brig’s crew, and then, one by one, safely and regularly 
gained the deck. Next came the ladies’ turn to ascend, under the immediate 
management of Chestree. ‘The chair, which was the inside of a cask, cut into 
a convenient shape, hanging up and down in the length of the staves, and firmly 
attached to the whip or pulley, pendant from the main-yard by four cords, which, 
passing under the bottom heading of the cask and meeting at the top, were work- 
ed into an eyelet-hole, in which the hook of the lower tackle block was fixed, 
seemed a mode of transit sufficiently secure for the weightiest of Eve's daugh- 
ters. But the lightest are nervous at times ; and so it was in this instance. 

** Now, ma’am, if you please,” said Chestree. 

“Mrs. Gollop, I presume you mean to take your station, ma’am, according to 
your rank,” said Mrs. Tallboys 

** He—he—he !” tittered Captain Gollop’s lady ; ‘“‘’pon my word and honour, 
I'm a’most afeard—’pon my honour, ’tis very high ; Gollop, love, may-be the cord 
would crack, and I'd be hurted.”’ 

‘* Safe as a church, ma’am,”’ said Chestree ; ‘I have seen to all the fitting my- 
self, and I'll warrant it strong enough to hoist in St. Paul’s with the Monument 
at the end of it.” 

**He—he! ‘pon my honour, I’m terribly afeared; Gollop, love, shall I ven- 
ture!” 

‘“‘ Bear a hand, Chestree, and break bulk at once; the signal for weighing is 
already flying from the Annabella,” roared Caboose. , 

Chestree took the lady’s hand, and the lady took her seat, while he rolled her 
ptettily rounded form in an old union-jack, that covered the chair. She shot a 
look out of the corner of her mirthful black eye, right into the centre of his equal- 
ly mirthful blue one, which, however, was no fun to “ Gollop love,” who was as 
jealous as Othello; and ‘‘all ready” from the boat, being answered by “ sway 
away” from Caboose, up soared Mrs. Gollop, while Chesstree jumped up the 
brig’s side to receive her on deck, to the evident delight of his uncle, who grin- 
ned like a baboon fingering hot chestnuts, when he saw how agreeably his nephew 
was employed with the passenger. Mrs. Tallboys was stowed in the chair by 
her husband ; her children were waited upon by the same; and so all arrived safe 
on the deck of the Bob. 

** Gollop, love, where are our chambers !’’ asked Mrs. G. 

“ This way, ma‘am, if you please,’ said Chestree, leading her to the com- 
panion ladder, followed by Mrs. Tallboys and the brace of husbands; “here, 
ma’am, lay hold of the rope at the stanchion-head: turn round—give me your 
hand, ma’am, for the place looks darkish at first, but there is no danger—mind 
the steps of the ladder—now turn to starboard, and this is the cabin.” 

‘“ What a funny place: and Gollop, love, where are the gentlemen to be?” 

* You'll be all stowed here, ma’am,” Chestree answered for Gollop love. 

‘ All!” exclaimed Mrs. Gollop 

«Ai! screamed Mrs. Tallboys. 

‘A .” answered Chesstree; “ officers, children, and all: there is accommo- 
dation for four in the standing berths, two on each side; the remainder can swing 
in cots or hammocks comfortably enough—three athaw’t ship, and the rest fore 
and aft.” 

“Swing « cot—he—he—'pon my honour, there is not room to swing a cat; 
Gollop, love, ah now, tell them to give us another chamber,” said Mrs. Gollop. 

“ Ascommanding the troops on board, sir,’ said Gollop, “I presume that I 
am entitled to a separate cabin for myself; and | insist upon being shewn one.” 

***Pon my honour, do, Gollop, that’s a dear.” 

“The captain's state-room is the only other cabin in the brig,” said Chess- 
tree. 

“Then I will have it, sir,” cried Gollop; “and you may tell this captain of 
yours, that I shall order his furniture to be moved out forthwith.” 

«On deck there, Captain Caboose!’ called Chesstree, going from the cabin 





door to the foot of the companion ladder; * the sodger officers are throwing the 
brig overboard,’ continued he to his chief, as the latter descended, “‘ and they 
want to play turn-up-jack with all the traps in your cabin.” 

“What about ?”” asked the skipper 

“Why, this gentleman orders your furniture out, and says you must give him 
up the state-room.” 

“Pll see bim jolly well keelhawled first,” growled Caboose in an under tone, 
as he entered the cabin. ‘ Your servant, ladies and gentlemen :—jump on deck, 
Charley, and send the hands aloft to shake out the topsails, d’ye see; and when 
you have hoisted the jib, port the helin, to cast her head to the southward, and 


sheet home—ladies, your servant—hope we shall be comfortable by and by—the | 


Bob is a pretty craft, though | say it that should’n't; she is a snugger boat in a 
sea than either the Annabella or Lyndamira, if she is not so big.” 

‘ Pray,, si, are we all, officers, ladies and children, to be crammed into this 
hole, for sleeping, dressing, and eating!" asked Gollop. 

“ Every man Jack of ye, sir,” answered Caboose. 

“So dark and nasty,’’ said Mrs. Gollop. 

«So small and low, cried Mrs. Tallboys. 

**Pon my honour, I sha'n’t be able to see to Ar pg” said Mrs. Gollop, setting 
a bow of her bonnet. 

“ My children will be suffocated,” said Mrs. Tallboys. 

** Gollop, love, I wish we were back in the county Waterford,” cried one help- 
mate. 

“«Tallboys, I wish I was on shore with the baby,” cried the other. 

“‘Gollop, love, ‘pon my honour, | positively won't stay in this nasty ship ano- 
ther minute ; the smell of onions has made me sick already.” 

‘* Tailboys, I’m off—I leave you—that’s flat: hold your tongue, Jacky—don't 
ery, Molly—Hermoine, I'll box your ears—hushaby, baby-dear—Tallboys, human 
nature cannot stand this— Philip, blow your nose, sir, and do take your fingers out 
of your mouth—Tallboys, my determination is resolved upon ; I will go on shore 
at once.” 

“*Pon my. word and honour, Mrs. Tallboys, I'll go with you,” exclaimed the 
other lady ; “this nasty place is not fit for a pigsty ; and Gollop, love, you shall 
come too; now, do tell the tall gentleman with blue eyes, to get the tub ready to 
put us into the boat.” 

* Nonsense, my dear,” said Gollop ; “ here we are, and here we must stay : bub 
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I tell you, Captain Caboose, that I will report the infamous state of your infernal 
ship to the Horse Guards.” 

“T don’t care—that,” answered Caboose, snapping his fingers. 

“Ah, sure reporting wo’n’t do me any good now, Gollop, love,” whimpered 
Mrs. G.; ‘and ‘tis cruel to take me away to America in such a nasty hole, and 
me, may-be, in the family way, too ; "pon my honour, I'l] complain of you to my 
Pa and my Ma, you cruel man.” : 

“Tallboys!” exclaimed Mrs. Tallboys, looking like Mrs. Siddons—“ Tallboys, 
T most solemnly assure you, that I will not submit to be borne across the ocean 
in this summary manner. I know what is due to myself and to my children, 
whatever you may do; and, sir, I hereby take upon myself to demand an order 
on your agent for the sum of twenty pounds sterling, to support them and me, un- 
til time will permit you to make a remittance from the other side of the Atlantic : 
Sebastiana and the baby, who require the tender care of a mother, will remain 
with me ; Hermione, Jack, Molly, and Philip, can rough it with you.” 

‘“‘ And, pon my word and honour, !’ll go home to Waterford out of this,” cried 
Mrs. Gollop ; “and I'll tell my brother Nick, and Dan Hennegan who proposed 
for me when you did; and I'd have had him too, only Dan was a Papist ; and | 
wish I had now—’pon my honour, I do.” 

“T wish to heavens you had!” roared Gollop, in a rage ; “‘ or that I had not been 
such an old foolas to be trapped into marrying a baby-face.” 

“Tallboys, [ have said it,” said Mrs. T. to Captain T., who was trying to 
mollify his wife, 1 have said it, Tallboys; and | imagine, by this time, that 
you must be perfectly aware, that the sun itself is more easily driven from his 
prescribed course, than I from turning to the right hand or to the left, when I have 
traced out the direct line of duty for myself and my children, which proprie- 
ty and connubiality compel me to adopt ; give me the order for twenty pounds, 
and I forthwith go—I go !—that’s flat!” 

“ And, ‘pon my honour, I hope my brother Nick and Dan Hennegan will both 
call you out, you cruel man ; and I’ve heard tell that Dan is the best pistol-shot 
in Munster—and I hope he'll shoot you ; and my Pa shall fight you foo—and me, 
may-be, in my present state.” , 

* Captain Caboose,’ cried Chesstree down the companion; * the signal for 
weighing is repeated on board the Annabella.” 

The skipper was on deck in an instant, and I followed him. 

“Ay, ay, Charley, there it is,” cried Caboose ; ‘slip the capstern-bars, man 
them with sodgers, and heave round. By the Lord Harry, the petticoats will eat 
cod on the banks of Newfoundland, yet; they think they can cut and run when 
they please, though we shall be under way in five minutes. Well, blessed are 
the ignorant for they know nothing.” 

“ There is a shore-boat alongside, sir,” said Chesstree, ‘ if the ladies are deter- 
mined to leave us, we can easily bundle them into it.” 

“ When did it come |’ asked the captain. 

“ Just now, when you were below,” answered the mate ; “it brought off a ser- 
jeant and’his wife ; and is only waiting to take her on shore again, if she can't 
persuade the sodger officer to let her have a passage in the brig— fore George, we 
might make a good exchange of the women.” ; 

“ By jingo!” cried Caboose, ‘though I hate them like Old Nick, I don’t care 
if I take them into blue water, if only to serve ’em out for abusing the barkie; but 
if they do mean to leave us, they must saw blocks: step for’ard, Charley, and see 
all clear for stowing the anchor.” 

The couple alluded to by the mate, were Serjeant Smith and his wife ; and it 
was clear that the bitterness of an evil hour was upon them. She was leaning 
against the break of the forecastle, with her face buried in her hands ; and, though 
enveloped in a capacions cloak, the convulsive heavings of her form were dis- 
tinetly visible, even from the after-part of the vessel, where I was standing. Her 
husband stood within a yard of her, his hands folded across his chest, his eye 
wide open, fixed, yet seeing nothing ; and his fine athletic figure drawn up to 
its full height, but rigid as a marble pillar. I called to him and asked what was 
wrong. 

In a few words, spoken in that deliberate manner, with each syllable dropping 
distinctly and slowly from the mouth, which indicates, besides the concentration 
of feeling, a conviction that the smallest cession to grief will break down the 
barriers of apparent stoicism, and permit the flood of mental anguish to over- 
whelm the stern bearing of the man, he told me that luck was against him when 
the lots had been drawn, which determined who of the soldier's wives were to ac- 
company their husbands, and his was to be left behind. 

There was nothing to be done; he had tried his chance, and fortune was ad- 
verse : and it was but poor consolation telling him that it was hard ; that we were 
sorry ; that it could not be helped; that we hoped there would be an early op- 
portunity of her rejeining him. He touched his cap, and went back to his wife, 
as Mrs. Gollop and Mrs. Tallboys, respectively followed by their husbands, all in 
high discord, came upon deck. 

“*Pon my word and honour! you're a brute, so you are!” said Mrs. Gollop to 
Gollop love ; “‘here’s usage, and here’s treatment, after all said and done, and 
promising me to live in a nice, genteel place, with the band playing, and the offi- 
cers marching about ; and, upon my word and honour! I never set eyes upon a 
ha’p’orth but the barrack-pump, and the men pipeclaying their small-clothes, and 
the little drum-boys practising under my window, and now to go to make me stay 
in a nasty ship, and me, may-be, in the family-way, too; ‘pon my honour and 
word! Iwish I had gone to be buried instead of being married in Kilblood- 
yoen church, when I ran away with you from Mrs. Reddymideasy’s boarding- 
school.” 

“T wish to heavens you had!” answered Gollop love; ‘but here I have you 
for my sins, and here you shall stay.” 

“ Tallboys, [ am as firmly fixed as a rock,” said Mrs. T. ; “I stipulated, as you 
must well remember, when you and I were joined in holy wedlock, that in case 
any point should arise between us, requiring due thought and action, my better 
judgment should decide : tell me, Tallboys, can you deny it?” 

““My angel—imy dear Mrs. T.,” cried Tallboys ; ‘‘my—my dear Mrs. T., 
how—how can you imagine—the money—twenty pounds, Mrs. T’.; I have not 
twenty pence, my angel; andthe children—the children, my dear Mrs.'T. You 
know that the chief pleasure—ay—the chief—the very chiefest pleasure I have 
in life, is to do—to do what you wish; but the children,—Hermione—Jack— 
Molly—Phil—” 

“ You cannot deny it, Tallboys,” said the lady ; ‘‘and now comes the crisis, 
in which my better judgment must be exercised for the benefit of both. Molly, 
Phil, Jack, and Hermione, will remain on board this vessel under your care, 
while Sebastiana and the baby go with me—that’s flat. I shall immediately or- 
der the boxes to be opened, and subtract those articles which I consider to be ab- 
solutely necessary to our individual comfort; Tallboys, I insist that your servant 
immediately uncords them.” 

‘* My angel,”’ cried her husband; “dear Mrs. T., only consider—our messing 
on board—the children—four children for me to look after—seastock laid in— 
cooking utensils, and all that sort of thing, my angel !”’ 

“Tallboys, I am more fixed than the fixed stars ; and I mean to take on shore 
only a small share of the eatables which are paid for—say a couple of hams, 
and three dozen of porter; and oi the utensils, I only want two of the chil- 
dren’s beds, and my own tea-kettle, which I have entrusted to Mr. O’Donoghue’s 
servant.” 

Morgan heard this, looked at me, and exclaimed “ Allah !” 

Here Caboose’s rough bass chimed in. 

* Aloft there—let fall—home with the topsail-sheets, and hoist away—away 
there sodgers—man the capstern-bars, and heave in.” ; 

These sounds, however unintelligible they might have been to us, soon pro- 
duced a great visible effect. The topsails, released from their folds, fell in grace- 
ful festoons ; their lower corners were stretched to the extremities of the yards 
below them ; and the upper ones being hoisted away, the full volumes of the can- 
vass were expanded to the breeze, which had gradually increased since the morn- 
ing ; while some fifty soldiers, with their shoulders to the capstern-bars, hove up 
the anchor. 

“Up and down!’ shouted Chesstree, who was watching the cable over the 
brig’s bows. 

‘Stretch along the larboard fore-braces, and haw] in,” bellowed Caboose : 
* fo’k’sel, there—hoist the foretopmast staysail, and keep the sheet to the wind- 
ward to help her—hurra! my sons, with the bars—stamp him up with a will— 
heave and away—heave cheerily—hurra !” 

An instant afterwards the strain on the capstern increased, as the anchor was 
firmly bedded in the ground ; the men finding a corresponding resistance, bent their 
whole strength to the bars—the ash creaked—one “ hurra!’’ from Caboose, and 
the anchor was wrenched from its holding. 

“ We're away '”’ shouted Chesstree. 

“ Meet her with the helm,” cried Caboose ; “steady now—keep her so ;” and 
the brig, abandoned to the influence of the wind, glided over the water; but so 
smoothly, that half those on board, unaccustomed to nautical affairs, and who did 
uot perceive the receding objects, still thought we were at anchor. 

Merrily round went the capstern, now that the strain was reduced to the meré 
weight of the anchor upon the cable. 

** Anchor’s a-peak !"’ cried Chesstree. 

*Qut bars!” cried Caboose ; “ hook the cat, and pass the stoppers—hook and 
bouce to the stock—belay the fish, and hawil in the buoy-rope—now pass your 
shank-painters—slack away cat and fish—now hawl taut and belay. Please, 
Ma’am, stow your piccaninnies below out of the way while we're working the 
brig, or some on em willchance to lose the number of their mess.” 

Mrs. Taliboys, to whom the latter words were addressed, little heeded the 
skipper, but, with her head buried in a trunk, pursued her work of separation 
among her children’s clothes. 

“ Anchor stowed !” shouted Chesetree. 














“Very good !” returned Caboose ; *‘ then, pass ev 
who has got no business aboard.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” cried Chesstree ger i come, rouce out, all you that are to g0 on 
shore,”’ cried Chesstree; ‘‘bundle yourselves into the boat alongside. No 
missis,”’ addressing Mrs. Smith; ‘you must beara hand, and leave us: the a 
is under way, aid will be out of the harbour’s mouth in no time.” ; “ 
For the love of mercy, let me go with you!” exclaimed the wretched wo 
man. 

“It’s not in my power, you see,” answered Chesstree ; “‘ we must obey orders 
though we break owners; and it is not our fault, though a blazing shame that 
every soldier is not allowed to take his wife with him if he likes it ; but m 
good woman, step aft at once, and ask your own officer; look sharp!” nd 

She gathered her cloak about her, staggered along the deck, and, wishing to en- 
list the interest of her own sex first in the cause, she implored Mrs. Tallboys to 
intercede for her being permitted to remain on board, in terms that would have 
softened any one a whit less selfish than this lady. But, with her head and 
shoulders buried in a huge trunk, like the hunted ostrich in a bush, Mrs. T. at- 
tended to nothing—thought of nothing, except her children’s clothes. She then 
turned to Gollop, who was undergoing the upbraidings of his better half, and threw 
herself at his feet. 

“Eh! he! what! what is all this about?” exclaimed he ; “ you have no busi. 
ness on board, Mrs. Smith; what do yon want with me!” 

* Only let me go with my husband, sir!’ she convulsively cried, at the same 
time clasping his knees, while back from her face streamed her long black hair, as 
her bonnet came untied, exposing her beautiful countenace bathed in tears. 

‘Impossible !” replied Gollop, in no temper to grant any body any thing ; “ jm. 
possible! Mrs. Smith; what with the folly of some wishing to go, and the non- 
sense of others wanting to stay behind, the commanding officer has a pretty time 
of it withthe women. Impossible, I say, Mrs, Smith; there is no, accommoda- 
tion for you on board.” 

Mrs. Smith would have essayed a last effort to move Gollop, but the words 
seemed to hang in her jaws without being able to pass her lips. She grew pale 
as a snow-drift—her eyes closed—she tottered towards the foot of the mainmast, 
and would have fallen upon the deck had I not caught her. Gollop, too, com- 
pletely blinded by anger to perceive her actual condition, and too exasperated to 
accede, even had he been fully conscious of the extremity of her misery—indeed 
her remaining on board might have cost him his commission—peremptorily or- 
dered a couple of our men to remove her into the boat. Smith, whose intense 
gaze had been rivetted on his wife, leaped forward; but his foot, catching in a 
coil of rope, he fell with his head against the combings of the main hatchway, 
and lay for an instant. To save her from the rough handling of the soldiers, 
who were about to execute Gollop’s orders, and both from the further bitterness 
of a parting scene, I took advantage of that instant to carry her to the gangway. 
There, with my right arm round her waist, while I clung by the side-rope with 
my left hand, I lowered her, fainting, from the brig into the boat. But, before I 
could disengage my arm, her eyes opened—she saw that she was bereaved of all 
she loved—one wild ringing scream—a convulsive shudder—a gasp—and my 
shoulder, on which her head rested, was deluged with blood. The boatmen laid 
her down, and, Chesstree casting off the boat’s headfast from the brig, the boat 
dropped instantly astern, leaving me hanging by one hand to the side-rope, from 
which position it required considerable exertion once more to regain a footing on 
the brig’s deck. But, even while dangling over the water, I saw that the blow 
had struck home—the broken blood-vessel was about to be fatal—the hand of 
death was distinctly closing its grasp on this rare specimen of female beauty— 
this devoted vessel of womanly love. 

I, never sea-sick in my life, was glad to join Caboose on deck. Our conver- 
sation turned upon poor Smith; and the fine feelings which our skipper possessed 
by nature, though under so rough an exterior, were much excited by the account 
of what appeared to me to be Mrs. Smith’s dissolution. 

‘**T don’t half-like beginning a voyage with such doings,” he said; ‘tobe sure, 
we were under way before the accident happened ; and the young woman died in 
the boat—if so be she is dead—and not in the brig, which makes a deal of dif- 
ference—all on a Friday, too; I don’t like it.” 

‘‘ What does it signify whether you sail on one day or on another?” I asked. 

** Oh, but it does though !” 

“Come, Captain Caboose, you should not be so superstitious.” 

‘‘Superstitious! Not a bit superstitious! only, you see, Mr. Dunhoo,” as he 
persisted in calling me; “you see, when a man goes on observing that certain 
things always fall out just the same way after other things happening, he must 
naturally put that and that together, to make up his reckoning. Look here now ; 
I know the needle always points due north, allowing for variation, though neither 
you nor I can tell why it points north, nor why there is any variation, nor why the 
variation is different in different places ; but so it is, and we steer our course ac- 
cordingly. I ain't superstitious if I believe this, though I cannot account for it. 
Well, and if I see the craft that sails on Friday goes to Davy’s locker, while she 
that sails on Sunday makes a fair run, I say to myself Friday is an unlucky day 
I don't call that superstition a bit more than [ call believing in the compass super- 
stition ; to be sure, ‘tisn’t every one sees this, and they that don’t know, don't 
care ; and, certainly, blessed are the ignorant, for they know nothing.” 

‘“‘ Why should Mrs. Smith’s death affect our fortunes !” 

‘“* A bad business—a bad business ; I don’t like to talk about it,” he answered , 
‘* what happens in a craft belongs to a craft, d’ye see ; and a rotten timber laid in 
a ship when she is building, may cause more mischief than a stiff gale or a heavy 
sea after she is launched. Now, a ship, to my thinking, is more like a human 
being than just only a few pieces of wood and iron put together in a builder's 
yard: a ship has almost as much life as a horse; and when she founders she 
groans, poor thing, like a dying creature. Well, you see, sir, if a fellow makes 
a bad start at the beginning of a cruise, he never gets right till ‘tis over; there- 
fore, ’tis natural that the same should happen to a ship; and I don’t see why it 
should not, for my part.” 

I laughed at the captain’s grave reasoning, but he thought it no joke. 

* You are a young man, sir, and I am getting on to be an old one,” he said ; 
“and what may be fun to you is none tome. Who can tell what will happen 
this very night! I was twice cast away on a Friday, and I don’t like the day 
at all.” 

I asked him if he apprehended danger of any kind. 

“Danger! No,” he replied; ‘and if there was, old Peter Caboose is not 
turned driveller ; but the weather is not natural at allthis evening. We have had 
light airs and occasional squalls from the northward; which have come up to us 
almost as hot as a sirocco inside the Straits,—a pretty sure sign the wind won't 
hold in that quarter long; for, though it blows from the north, there is southing 
in the feel of it. Then, this long swell is setting in an opposite direction towarcs 
the land,—another sign of a shift of wind; and this is an iron-bound coast ‘o 
feel under one’s lee ; for, though we might bear away for Cork harbour, or bear 
up for Kinsale, Cork harbour is a blind place to hit in the dark, and Kinsale might 
not be so easy to fetch with a sou’-wester. ” 

‘‘ Now, sir, as you are the only soldier-officer on board who has any life wn 
him, will you just keep your lads as quiet as possible while we are working the 
brig; too many cooks spoil the broth. You man at the helm, keep your ¢:@ 
open, will you ?” 

** Ay, ay, sir!’’ answered the helmsman. 

** Are you quite prepared?” [ asked. 

**Catch a weasel asleep!” said Caboose; ‘‘my mate turned up the hands 
half an hour ago, without making any fuss ; they are all snug under the weather- 
bulwarks, ready for any thing.” 

He looked long and steadily down to leeward. The wind, which hitherto had 
blown faintly from off the land, beeame momentarily less, and soon ceased en- 
tirely ; the sails, which our cautious captain had considerably reduced, flapped 
idy against the masts ; and the man at the helm procleimed that the brig had no 
longer steerage-way. There was a suffocating closeness in the atmosphere ; 
suddenly the dark mass of cloud appeared to be shivered in the centre by a zig- 
zag flash of lightning, and a single clap of thunder burst at the instant over our 
heads. Still there was not a breath of air. I heard Caboose murmur, “I wish 
that Mrs. Smith had never come aboard!” Presently a low, long rumbling sound 
rolled upon our ears, a white riband of foam fringed the horizon under the cloud, 
and the uneven edges of the streak of light ahead, were curling and feathering 
onwards as if driven by a whirlwind. 

{The squall is followed by a head wind, when the vessel is hove to.] 

“Sail, ho!” cried the look-out man forwai.!. 

“« Where, away!” 

“Broad off on the weather-bow.”’ 

“T see her,” cried Caboose ; “there she is, and not two cables’ length from 


” 


ery mother’s son over the side 


us. 
My eyes distinguished nothing in the darkness which our captain’s more prac- 
tised vision so readily penetrated. 

‘* Here she comes, bobbling down right on our beam—ease her with helm— 
luff—luff all you can, or she will be aboard of us—steady—meet her now— ™'S 
one of those cursed hooker pilot-boats that mind foul weather no more than 4 
Norway barnacle.” ' 

I now made out, amidst the surrounding gloom, the outline of a smal! sing:e- 
masted vessel, almost without sail, only a few fathems off. 

“‘ The lubber don’t see us,” cried Caboose, snatching his speaking-trumpet, and 
carrying a light in a lantern to the gangway ; ‘hooker, ahoy !—hooker, ahoy -— 
the deep sea sink the lazy hay-making rascal !—hooker, ahoy !” 

“ Hilloa ¥” 

“Up with your helm, you sleepy son of a sea-cook—up with your helm, 
you'll be foul of us.” 

The hooker edged away just sufficiently to clear our stern 
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coming to the wind, ranged up under-our lee-quarter, while a voice from her ex- 
claimed, ‘* Are you afther wantin’ a pilot ! ; 

: No, no,” answered Caboose ; ** who would trust his craft to hounds who go 
knocking about in a night like this without a look-out a-head ?” 





Go aisy—go aisy, and no harm done; well, now, if you won't have me, by 
jad! I'll go off home with myself to Kinsale,” cried the pilot. sit 

‘At that instant a man’s figure darted past me like lightning—stood on the brig’s 
pulwark—balanced himself for a second—spread out his hands, and leaped. 
Down he went, within a foot of the hooker’s side—down he went inte the dark 
sea. The divided-wave flashed as it surged -up under our counter; but he who 
was within it was lost to our sight. 

“A man overboard! Pilot,” cried Caboose, “ iook out for his rising.” 

«“] have bim!” cried the pilot, half-plunging from his vessel into the water. 

« Hurra! well done, my son!’’ shouted Caboose. 

“By dad! ’tis only his hat!” cried the pilot. 

‘« Look out again !” 

«TI can see nothing !”’ answered the pilot. 

« Lower a boat!” cried I to the men, who came crowding aft at the awful cry 
of aman overboard. 

“ Hold on every thing!” roared Caboose ; ‘no small boat can live in this sea, 
and we must not loose half adozen for one; look out sharp, pilot; do you see 
any thing ?”’ 

«+ Divil a ha’p’orth !”” was the answer. 

«Can we do nothing to save him!” I asked. 

«“ Nothing!” replied Caboose. 

““ Nothing !—good heavens! why not?” 

« Because nothing can be done ; he will never rise again till the last day: the 
man is Serjeant Smith !—to-day is Friday !” 

Of course I disagreed ; but he settled it, as usual, with “ Blessed are the igno- 
rant, for they know nothing.” 

We never saw him more. It was supposed that the sudden thought of em- 
bracing this opportunity to return to his wife flashed across poor Smith's mind, 
when he heard the pilot mention his intention of going back to Kinsale, and that 
he could not resist the temptation of seizing it. As the wind lulled soon after- 
wards, Caboose ascribed it all to the unlucky day. We made our run across the 
Atlantic unchequered with any thing worthy of notice; end the first letters we 
received, after our arrival in America, brought intelligence of Mrs. Smith’s death: 
she had not even reached the shore alive. 

Many years afterwards it came to my knowledge that the name of Smith had 
only been assumed, and that the devoted pair who had borne it, had been born 
of wealthy parents, who would not hear of their children’s intermarrying ; but 
they had given up all foreach other, and we have seen the result. 





EVENINGS WITH PRINCE CAMBACERES. 
(Second Notice.) 
The second volume has many advantages over the first. The relations seem 
fresher, and even more novel. Some of them are of the deepest interest, and 
the Prince himself shines conspicuously at intervals. His memory was after ail 


his best cook, and serves up every dish with the richest seasoning, and the most | 


pleasant flavour; the taste must be eccentric that misses its gratification here. 
The author’s own share in the conversation, and his deductions and inferences 
occasionally, are highly creditable to his talents and sagacity. The following for 
example will shew that he was not an unobservant member of the distinguished 
company. It exhibits a very amusing contest between 

Cambacérés and Barras :— 

‘The guests arrived, one of them, amongst the rest, whom, though I cannot 
account for it, I impatiently expected. 1 had fancied Barras to be a tall man; 
and consequently I was a little surprised to find that he was of middle height, 
corpulent, and suffering from the gout, as was indicated by his walk. Though 
represented to be as ugly, his physiognomy pleased me. His manners were 
those of a man of rank, though not one of the most polished class, and he evi- 
dently thought himself entitled to take precedence of others. As Cambacérés 
continued to help himself first, it was curious to watch the negative and mutual 
struggle of those two personages. Both, accustomed as they were to worldly 
greatness, were perfectly on a par. The laws of etiquette then required of the 
one more than he would have been disposed to concede on any other occasion ; 
nevertheless, he aimed at asserting a superiority which the other absolutely re- 
fused to admit. No sport ever gave me so much diversion, though I was the only 
one to notice it.” 

In the next page we find a story which deserves to be cited. 

Love, revenge and loyalty :— 

“The Duke of Parma said to us: 

‘Napoleon’s brothers were fond of the fair sex. One of them had visited, 
incognito, the wife of a captain of the imperial guard; the husband unexpected- 
lycame in. The earnestness of the conversation prevented their hearing or see- 
inghim. He surprised the guilty pair, and jealousy overcoming his prudence, he 
without more to do, drew his sword, and was on the point of running them both 
through the body. The thoughtless waiting maid, who had given him admission, 
but was close at his heels, placed herself between the irritated husband and his 
victims, and not knowing how to parry the mortal blow; ‘ Wretch,’ she exclaim- 
ed, ‘this is the Emperor's brother!’ 

“This announcement, confirmed by perceiving the physiognomy of , who 
turned round, and was recognised, terrified the captain. He hesitated; his wife 
screamed out, people came to their rescue ; escaped, and shut himself up in 
another room. The new Vulcan rushed towards the door, and roared out to the 
embryo god of war—‘ You shall not quit this place until you have pledged your 
word of honour that you will give me satisfaction for this injury.’ The brother 
gallantly accepted the challenge ; preliminaries were arranged for the meeting, 
which was to take place the next morning. 

* The report of this adyenture was trsnsmitted, an hour afterwards, to the pri- 
vate cabinet of the minister of police. His excellency ordered horses to be put 
to a carriage, reached the Tuileries in all haste, obtained admittance to his I mpe- 
rial Majesty, and requested his orders. 

«Why! whosoever has drawn the wine must drink it, To insult a captain 


of my old guard, a surly fellow, too....I] know the whole story; he is a very 
brave man.” 








i But, Sire, a brother of the Emperor cannot accept a challenge !’ 

«Very true! but, by all that is bad, why did he not address himself to the 

wile of one of our Generals. Ninety out of a hundred would have said to him: 
Many thanks to you, Prince; when will your Imperial Highness condescend to 
return! But an obscure captain does not understand matters in the same way 
as a courtier. Men of their class are supporters of the throne, but not the 
Prince's friends. ... Let the injured husband be ordered to attend me.’ 
_ “ Then, as if regretting that he had indulged in so severe a sarcasm, he laid 
hold of the minister’s button-hole, and said to him, in a bantering tone of voice : 
‘W hen I spoke of those who would ask no better than to re-enact the part of 
‘he Sieur-Baureau, of happy memory, I was wrong in only alluding to military 
men; I ought to have included my civil household, even the council of state, 
and the ministers to boot.’ 

“ The minister of police proceeded to execute his order. The captain pre- 
sented himself with a pale and dejected countenance, bearing, however, the imn- 
press of inflexible severity. 

*** Captain,’ said Napoleon, ‘I sent for you to beseech you would grant to 
your old general the pardon of his guilty brother.’ 

“+ Ah! Sire, these words harrow up my soul.’ 

‘** T can well understand that blood only can wipe away so deep an injury ; but 
you would have to slay the brother of Napoleon....of your sovereign! This 
would not be allowed; neither would you go through the jugglery of cork balls 
----In short, you have been made to suffer what you formerly inflicted on some 
one else! The law of reprisals... . bear with it.’ 

“* But, Sire ! 

‘** But, captain, have you understood me! I forbid the duel; and I, in person, 
demand the pardon of my brother....if this does not satisfy you... .Zounds ! 
you will have to deal with me ; let us draw, and settle the matter between us!’ 

‘ The officer burst into tears like a child, and fell at the feet of the Emperor, 
who hastened to raise him from the ground. ; 

“* Ah! Sire,’ said he, ‘though you do not repair my injured honour, you dis- 
tinguish me above ail earthly monarchs. I release your brother from his pledge! 
the minister of war will be pleased to accept my resignation.’ 

‘* Assuredly not, captain; he shall do no such thing; heroes, such as you, 
should only die on the field of battle.’ j 
‘Immediately after this conversation, the captain departed to join his regi 
ment. No mark of favour was granted him at the moment; but care was taken 
to promote him as soon as his right of seniority gave him a title to advancement. 

he Emperor was so solicitous on this subject that the captain was, in 1814, a 
colonel, and a commander of the legion of honour. ; 

** Nepoleon then sent for his brother, whom he reprimanded, and at last said 
to him, with a smile : 

“*Men in our position should only court a woman with the previous consent 

of her husband.’ ” 
_ We cannot find room for the story (one of many that we have marked) of the 
female Alchymist who so mystified Barras on the 18th Brumaire, and whose 
acuevement is not more curious than the description of her person ;—** she had 
a Greek countenance, Roman shoulders, a French figure and gait, a German 
skin, a Scotch complexion, and Chinese feet "—the “fire of her eye combined 
the vivacity of an Italian with the passion of a Spaniard ’’—-she recalled to mind 
“ the virginal voluptuousness of a Greek,” and wore an oriental costume of the 
most fantastic kind, Singularity cannot well go further. 








These volumes are quite a library of arausing anecdote, characteristic traits, | 


Police. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COURT—KINGSGATE-STREET. 
m The Fat old Kmght and the Fair Lady.—Mr. Ephraim Smooth, a gentleman 
escribed as “living on his means,” was summoned by what the philosopher 
Jeremy Bentham would calla “ well-to-do-in-the-world-looking-lady,” for the 
sum of 13s. 6d, the price of sundry dinners that he, the said Ephraim, had raven- 
ously, and with malice aforethought, devoured. The appearance of the defen- 
dant was grotesque in the extreme—his age could not be less than 50—his pro- 
portions were as fifty to one! he was not quite so bulky as the renowned “ Sweet 
Jack—honest Jack,” has been represented to have been, nor did he evince any of 
the redeeming wit that neutralized Falstaff’s love of ‘sack and sugar,” but yet 
was there a roguish twinkle in his eye, and a sort of bulky dignity about his per- 
son that irresistibly claimed attention. As the sequel proved, the lusty defendant 
altogether followed the doctrine of the Grecian Athaneus and considered his 
midriff of passing consideration. 

“'This sams my doctrine whole—cocker your genius— 

Feast it with high delights, and mark it be not 

Too sad. I know no pleasure but the belly, 

’Tis kin—'tis genealogy to me. 

I own no other sire nor lady-mother, 

For virtue! ‘tis a cheat, your embassies mere toys ; 

They are a sound—a dream—an empty bubble. 

Our fated day is fixed ; and who may cheat it! 

Nought rests in perpetuity—nor may we 

Call aught our own, save what the belly gives 

A local habitation ; for the rest, 

What's Codrus'—dust. What Pericles !—a clod! 

And noble Cymon '—tut, my feet walk over him.” 

An individual, thoroughly imbued with the principles held forth by Athenwus, 
of course could have no objection to avail himself of the blessings of whatever 
eleemosynary feed chance might throw in his way, and as the plaintiff, Mrs. Tom- 
linson, was “of a certain age,” and withal anxious to “ marry and settle,” she 
thought, as Napoleon Bonaparte did, that the best way to some people's hearts 
lies through the stomach ; she, good woman, saw nothing in the palpable fact— 

“ That she was ‘hin, and strangely tall, 

While he was like a tennis-ball ; 

She sigh’d for love, and day-dreams sweet, 

But he ‘for summat good to eat.’ ”’ 
Hence, after a tedious courtship of some months, during which, as it is alleged, 
the defendant, from his alarming obesity, was often unable to rise from his knees, 
after he had sunk down upon them before his Dulcinea, the affair was broken up. 
Ephraim Smooth found out another candidate, who gave better dinners, and so 
his visits to Mrs. Tomlinson dropped off, “until at length she determined to 
an him to the courr of conscience, and demand her rights ; namely, 

Ss. ° 

Mr. Dubois—Have you got your bill, madam? 

Mrs. Tomlinson—Yes, sir; here it is, sir; and I hope, sir, you'll punish the 
false-hearted man, sir. 


The Commissioner read the bill of the fair matron against her fat “ first love,” 
as follows :— 





* April Ist, 1837. 
“ Mister Ephraim Smooth to Miss Keziah Susaaah Tomlinson, 
“ To catin and drinking at my house nine Sundays runnin :— 





s. d. 
Fust three Sundays at 1s 6d each time........--. aaiveaee -.-4 6 
is Pec OR TI aia hee nono can bdtn sehernen 1 6 
Sunday, 13th, do. weel cutlets and ham...............-.----- 16 
Sunday, 20th, do. biled pork and greens........-...-..------- 16 
Sunday, 27, haggis and stewed mutton............--..----.+--- 16 
Sunday, 11th Dec. biled tripe, ingons, and pork chops....-....--- 16 
Sunday, 25th, roast beef, biled mutton, and caper sarse, and plum 
GU: Sih 00A6 6408 £0040 Tact h heh octet hes nae, aeae 
13 6 


To the above bill the following words were appended : — 

“Sir, wen you sends me the bove sum in ready money, why then you may git 
your likeness and the quilt, and not afore will you ave em from me! cir 

“ ” 

Mr. Dubois—Y our likeness and a quilt—(laughter.) What! it’s a full length 
portrait, I presume, and in that case a quilt might be essential. Be good enough 
to explain this, Mr. Smooth. 

Mr. Smooth—I shall, sir. That lady and I seriously thought of coming to- 


and as oft as in me lay, I eat them; but, sir, she deceived me— 

Commissioner—What, in your dinner ? 

Mr. Smooth—No, sir, not that only. 

Mrs. Tomlinson—Oh, you base lump of iniquity, didn’t you tell me Lord Mel- 
bourne was your eldest brother? Answer that. Oh, you good for nothing—— 

Mr. Smooth—*“ Pray, goody, please to moderate.” I only said-I was better 
looking than his lordship ; that’s all, I assure you. 

Mrs. Tomlinson—Didn’t you say you were worth a thousand pounds more ! 

Mr. Smooth—Yes, but [ meant in principle—(laughter). 

Commissioner—Really I mast stop this. Pray, madam, do you hold a quilt 
belonging to the defendant? 

Mrs. Tomlinson—I can’t say I hold it, sir. The fact is, we were to have 
been married—(lawghter), and he bought a quilt one day in Holborn ; but as he’s 
thought proper to desert me, why, sir, I can’t think of giving up the quilt till he 
pays me. Ae 

A Juryman—Aye, I see “ fat paunches make lean pates.” This is a most in- 
decorous squabble at your time of life. You can have the quilt to-night, sir. 
Only tell us how you will pay the money ? } 

Defendant—Times are hard, sir; and I find it a very hard matter to live. 

Eat less and pay more, said the Commissioner, and settle with this deserted 
fair one ina month, or you will be still further ‘‘ attached.” 


Kmperial Parliament, 


BRITISH INTERVENTION IN SPAIN. 
House of Commons, April 17. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL having moved that “the Ordnance Estimates be re- 
ferred to the Committee of Supply.” 

Sir HENRY HARDINGE moved as an amendment, 

“That an humble address be presented to his Majesty, praying that his Ma- 
jesty will be graciously pleased not to renew the Order in Council of the 10th June 
1835, granting his Majesty's Royal licence to British subjects to inlist into the 
service of the Queen of Spain, which Order in Council will expire on the 10th 
of June next; and praying also, that his Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that the Marine Forces of his Majesty shall not be e:nployed in 
the civil contest now prevailing in Spain, otherwise than in that naval cooperation 
which his Majesty has engaged to afford, if necessary, under the stipulations of 
treaty.” In addressing the House in support of this motion, Sir Henry said that 
he would not detain them with any remarks on the policy or impolicy of the 
Quadripartite Treaty ; because, in the first place, Lord Mahon and other Members 
on his side were better able to discuss this part of the subject; and, secondly, 
because Lord Palmerston had never pretended that the military mtervention in 
the North of Spain, as far as the proceedings of the British Legion were con- 
cerned, grew out of that treaty. It was a fact, however, that by the misconduct 
of Government British subjects were placed in the situation of being dealt with 
as pirates and robbers; and the military reputation of the country, which had 
been handed over to the present Government pure and untarnished, had been 
stained by Lord Palmerston and his colleagues. It was the duty of the House 
of Commons to take care that the national honour, which was the national pro- 
perty, did not suffer from their incapacity and misconduct. But there was 
another mode of viewing this subject: it should be looked at in connexion with 
the moral character of the country. It remained a matter of deep consideration 
for the inhabitants of this Chistian country, whether his Majesty's Ministers and 
that House should allow men, the natives of this country, to become accustomed 
to shed the blood of their brother men in a quarrel in which they were not in- 
terested. It was a matter of deep consideration whether, by such proceedings as 
those he alluded to, they should train up our countrymen to scenes of bloodshed 
and inurder which had never been approached in any modern warfare. He was 
sure that the Noble Lord, from what he formerly heard of him—and he was sure 
that the Right Hon. Gentlemen, his colleagues in office, who sat around him— 
must deplore these scenes as much as he did ; bnt while he allowed the Noble 
Lord to be actuated by these feelings as a man, he could not but censure the Noble 
Lord as a statesman and a minister, for allowing the war to proceed in this way, 
which had aggravated all the evils of the Spanish war. There was no positive 
motive for allowing the proceedings that had taken place; the character of the 
country did not require it; the maintenance of the independence of Spain did 
not call for it; and, while it seemed to be the act of the Noble Lord, he did not 
recollect any single instance of an explanation where the Noble Lord had ac- 
counted for his sanctioning the raising of the Legion, and the steps that had taken 
place with reference to it, unless, indeed, when the Noble Lord said, in the sum 
mer of 1835, that they had sanctioned the raising this body of troops to put down 
afew thousands of men who were engaged ina local and partial insurrection in 











gether. She fancied me for my weight in the world, and I loved her—dinners, 





the North of Spain. This being the case, it became necessary to know who 
were the people engaged in this war. He had lived for two months with this 
people in the North of Spain, and he was convinced that a more independent, 
honest, and upright people than the inhabitants of the Basque Provinces, did not 
exist. But as his feelings on this matter might be tinctured by party prejudices, 
he would appeal to the judgment and opinion of those upon whose opinion the 
House would place greater reliance than upon his own statement. If Mr. Roe- 
buck were in his place, he would refer to what that gentleman had said at the 
commencement of the session—that the interference of England in the war in 
Spain was as undignified as it was useless. Mr. John Quincey Adams, late 
President of the United States, a person whose authority would have weight 
with gentlemen opposite, had described the Basque people in the following lan- 
guage— ‘ 
‘“* While their neighbours have long since resigned all their possessions into 
the hands of kings and priests, this extraordinary people have preserved their 
ancient language, genius, laws, government, and manners, without innovation, 
longer than any nation of Europe. Active, vigilant, generous, brave, hardy, in- 
clined to war and navigation, they have enjoyed for two thousand years the re- 
putation of being the best soldiers and sailors in Spain. Many writers ascribe 
their flourishing commerce to thew situation ; but as this is no better than that 
of Ferrol or Corunna, that advantage is more probably due to their liberty. In 
riding through this little territory, you would fancy yourself in Connecticut ; in- 
stead of miserable huts, built of mud and covered with straw, you see the coun- 
try full of large and commodious houses and barns of the farmer, the lands well 
cultivated, and a wealthy and happy yeomanry.” This was the people whom 
British soldiers were called upon to slaughter for no earthly good to themselves, 
and in a quarrel which did not in the slightest degree interest this country. He 
remarked on the savage mode in which the war was carried on ; beginning with 
the first operation of General Evans in the autumn of 1835 against Hernani ; 
and Sir Henry said it should not be forgotten that this advance was made on a 
Sunday. (Cries of Oh, oh!) Tobe sure, the battle of Waterloo was fought 
on a Sunday, but that was no fault of the British. On the retreat of General 
Evans to San Sebastian, the cruelties commenced which rendered the warfare so 
disgraceful. Up to that time, the terms of the Eliot convention had been gene- 
rally adhered to; but the appearance of a regularly armed body of foreigners in 
the contest produced feelings of exasperation, which thenceforth occasioned a 
series of atrocities. He deprecated the assassin-like Durango decree as much as 
any man. It was such a monstrous offence against the laws of humanity, that 
if any document could incapacitate its author from sitting on a throne, that was 
the decree that should have that effect. But it should be remembered that this 
decree was only issued subsequent to the embarkation of the Legion, and that 
Mina at the same time was carrying on a most cruel warfare. Sir Henry quoted 
passages from the work of Major Richardson, who, he bad no doubt was a Libe- 
ral, to prove that the British soldiers suffered dreadfully from privations of every 
description, and that hundreds were cut off by want of food and clothing, Mutiny 
also broke out in the Lgion. On one occasion, a Scotch regiment refusing to 
serve because their term of service had expired, were forced on ship-board at the 
point of the bayonet ; having been marched through files of Spanish troops along 
the streets of San Sebastian. An Irish regiment, the Tenth, actually threatened 
to fire upon the Scotch if the latter offered resistance. Colonel Churchill, who 
had resigned the command of the Westminster Guards, and had published a let- 
ter in justification of his retirement from the service, said, that with an empty 
chest, and close run for rations, the officers without control over the men, and 
subordination almost at an end, it was useless to hope for any thing but defeat ; 
and his longer continuance in the Legion would be of no use to the brave men 
who naturally looked up to him for support Sir Henry also quoted a passage 
from a statement recently published in the Monthly Repository, which he had as- 
certained by inquiry could be relied upon, to illustrate the cool-blooded ferocity 
with which the contest was carried on by the Legion and its officers. ‘“ The 
spirit with which the British Legion entered into action on the 5th of May, may 
be gathered from the verdatim addresses of the commanding officers to the re- 
giments under their command. ‘ Rifles!’ said the Major, who, in the absence 
of Baron de Rottenburgh, commanded that regiment, ‘we are going to be en- 
gaged to-morrow : the enemy shows no quarter, neither shall we; skiver every 
man you catch; take no prisoners; show no pity to the wounded; skiver every 
man you meet!’ ‘Men,’ said the gallant Colonel of the Fourth Regiment, 
‘ now we will have no nonsense ; no firing behind walls ; fix bayonets, walk into 
them, and skewer the scoundrels !’” How well these orders, given in cold-blood 
the day before the action, were fulfilled, would be seen from the account of Ma- 
jor Richardson, an unexceptionable witness. ‘ A heavy cannonade was opened 
by the Pheenix upon the enemy’s battery, on the left of their position, which the 
first brigade had attempted, ineffectually, to carry. By this fire a breach was ef- 
fected ; and the Fourth and Eighth (reserve) coming up, the left of the position 
was stormed and gained. The Carlists, thunderstruck, saw that the day was lost, 
and sought safety in flight; but no mercy was shown them, for they had savagely 
bayoneted several wounded officers and men in the early repulees. -Numbersjfell 
beneath the steel of the enraged assailants, burning for revenge ; and not a Carlist, 
who e@ould be reached lived wo recount to his comrades that the British auxiliaries, 
in imitation of the example set by themselves, give no quarter. The other bri- 
gades, cheered by the example of their comrades, who had come fresh into action, 
once more moved to the assault. ‘The Irish, like the first brigade, bayoneted all 
that came near them. We have 78 officers and nearly 800 men killed and wounded.”” 
Now, in all his experience of war, Sir Henry had never seen or heard of such 
inhuman, such brutal coaduct as this; for he had been accustomed to carry on 
warfare ina civilized manner. But in Spain the war was not honourable war— 
It was butchery ; and we were butchering a people who, as he said before, were 
a fine and independent people, and who had committed no offence against this 
country. When he put together these facts—when he recollected that these 
Basque people were a proud, free, and independent people—he would ask what 
right had this country to carry on a war of extermination! He denied the right ; 
and he called on the Noble Lord to retrace his steps, and revoke the Order in 
Council the first opportunity. He had shown the House what had been the re- 
sult of the mutiny and insubordination of the army ; and he would say, that what 
he had described of its progress appeared to him to be the natural course under 
the circumstances. Ill-treatment, want of food, and want of clothes, had in- 
duced these unfortunate men to become parties to mutiny and insubordination ; 
and what followed? Why. that they ceased to have the proper confidence tn 
their officers. ‘They had not confidence in their officers when the opposing army 
appeared ; and that which was to be expected followed—namely, defeat and dis- 
grace. Let them palliate the misfortune as they would, however disagreea- 
ble it might be to many, there was no doubt of the fact that a large 
body of soldiers who were British subjects had suffered a defeat such as he be- 
lieved no British soldiers had suffered in the course of the last five or six hun- 
dred years. The men composing the Britis: Legion were as brave men as ever 
lived ; they had proved themselves to be so; but, without going into a military 
criticism of the conduct of General Evans, in his absence, he would say that the 
Legion was led into action at the last battle of Hernati, in a condition in which 
they ought not to have been compelled by their commander to fight. On the oc- 
casion of the 10th of March, being within three miles of the magazines, and 
having been exposed to the inclemency of the weether for a week, it might be 
supposed that they would have been well supplied with rations. On the 16th of 
March, however, there were no rations to eat; but there was, he believed, a ra- 
tion of rum. The women who had followed the army from St. Sebastian had 
brought some spirits with them. In order to destroy the sense of hunger, the 
men resorted to the spirits ; and the consequence was, that more than half the 
Legion were intoxicated on that day. What could be expected from an army in 
such a condition! How was this state of things to be remedied! The only thing 
for the Noble Lord to do was to recall the Legion. Let him not renew the Order 
in Council; but let him, as a British Minister, take every step from this time till 
the Legion were recalled to see that they should be properly treated. If he 
thought the Noble Lord still wanted a lesson on the art of war, he should be glad 
to explain to him why, in his judgment, the system he was now pursuing must 
fail. He should say, let the Noble Lord contrast the conduct of the British Le- 
gion on the 16th of March with the conduct of his Majesty’s Royal Marines. 
The Royal Marines were on that day officered by gentlemen holding his Majesty’s 
commission—by gentlemen in whom the men were accustomed to place confi- 
dence; and the men themselves were well paid, clothed, and fed. The British 
Marines did their duty; so did the Royal Artillery ; of their force, comprising 
from 80 to 90 men, not one man misconducted himself; though the rest of the 
forces—though the British Legion—were seized with panic. In the midst of the 
humiliation he felt on the account of that defeat, it was some consolation to 
him to know that the regular part of his Majesty's service had done their duty. 
In making these remarks, he wished not to be understood as reflecting in any 
way on the officers; mo one could deny that General Evans and the offi- 
cers of the British Legion had conducted themselves with the greatest bravery. 
But he would say, if we made war, let us make it directly, and not indirectly ; 
let us make it in a manner that was honourable ; do not let us adopt such a course 
as he was deprecating, because if we did, the result would be inevitable failure 
and disgrace. Gallantly as the Marines and Artillery had behaved, Sir Henry 
contended that they had no business at Hernani. Even by Lord Palmerston’s 
own construction of the phrase “ naval codperation,” they should not have been 
there. Lord Palmerston might again favour him with a definition of what he 
considered to be naval codperation ; but having one definition of what it was, be- 
fore he received another perhaps the Noble Lord would allow him to refresh his 
memory as to the definition he had given on a former occasion. Lord Palmer- 
ston had contended that that was strictly a naval force which was under the cor- 
mand of naval officers, which relied on ships as its chief support, and of which 
ships formed the chief feature of operation. That definition was given before 
the battle of Hernani. He begged to ask, whether, on that occasion, ships form- 
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ed the chief feature! Did the Artillery ever retire to the ships? No, they re- 
tired on St. Sebastian, being seven or nine miles from the ships. There was 
another definition to which he might refer, inwhich the Noble Lord said that was 
to be considered a naval codperation, when, from the very nature of the occasion 
it was impossible to employ a force in the interior of the country. In the present 
instance, the force left the coast, and marched inland seven miles ; and his Ma- 
jesty’s Marines were nearly captured by a superior force ; for he believed that 
nothing but the weariness of the Carlisis prevented them from foliowing up the 
advantage they had obtained; and it was no disparagement of a force of only 
400 men, to suppose that they would not have been able to resist a force of 8,000 
or 10,000. He contended, then, that the British Legion having been seized with 
panic, it was by the greatest good fortune that his Majesty's Artillery and Marines 
were saved. He held the King’s prerogative in as high respect as any man, but 
he must say he considered it very unusual for warlike operations to be commenced 
without a message on the subject having been first sent by his Majesty down to 
that House. ‘To have employed the King’s forces to slaughter the Basque peo- 
ple without a message having been received from his Majesty, appeared to be 
very extraordinary. In conciusion, Sir Henry maintained, that after the state- 
ments he had made, he was entitled to call upon the House to take care that 
British Marines and Artillery were no longer employed in this unlucky warfare. 

Sir STRATFORD CANNING seconded the motion. He would not deny 
that sound policy dictated the recoznition of the title of the Queen of Spain to 
the throne she now occupied. The British Government found her Majesty de 
fecto Queen of Spain, and were right in acknowledging her as such. At the 
same time, he, being in Spain, could say, the question was brought forward in a 
most astounding shape. (Hear, hear! from Lord John Russell and other Mem- 
bers.] At that time he was in Spain in the service of the Government; and he 
would say, that it was impossible for him, in accordance with his instructions, to 
have accomplished the proposition he was directed to make. He sad that in 
answer to the cheer of the Noble Lord. He said so when he foaad toat his cha- 
racter was attacked, as he understood an insinuation to be conveyed Ly taat 
cheer. He understood the position he had iaken thea as wellas now. At the 
time he referred to, he was called upon to execute instreetions which it was not 
intended to enforce; it was knownto his Majesty’s Ministers that the head of 
the Government would not have admitted the proposition he was instructed to 
make. It was not his intention to bave touched upon this subject, but he was 
taunted into it by the cheer of the Noble Lord. He was sure that the Nob‘e 
Lord at the head of the Government would not have been so indiscreet. He then 
argued at length, that the terms of the Quadruple Treaty did not require or jus- 
tify the kind of interference which the Government had undertaken and counte- 
nanced in the internal affairs of Spain. 

Lord PALMERSTON said he regretted much that the line of argument which 
the Right Hon. and Gallant officer who brought forward this rhotion had been led 
to adopt had led him into a number of details respecting General Evans and his 
legion, which must have the effect of preducing a very powerful sensation, which, 
from his knowledge of the honourable and generous nature of the Rt. Hon. and 
Gallant Officer, he was sure that he did not intend them to operate injuriously to 
the reputation of an absent brother officer. [Hear.] 1t was not for him to discuss 
with the Right Hon. and Gallant Officer, questions of a military kind; but he 
submitted to the Right Hon. and Gallant Officer whether the position of General 
Evans had not been, from the first, a position of great difficulty. He submitted 
to the Right Hon. and Gallant Officer whetier he would not acknowledge that an 
officer had seldom been ia a situation of greater difliculty, or had come out of it 
less liable to censure than General Evans. [Hear.] He had been placed with 
8,000 or 9,000 undisciplined men within musket-shot of the enemy. Few of his 
men had seen each other before they met together on the parade. ‘There was 
not a company of them organised. Al! the process of converting them into a 
military force was to be gone into on the spot. And therefore he called upon 
Hon. Gentlemen, when they instituted comparisons between the state of disci 
pline of the Legion and the state of discipline of the troops in the King's service, 
to distinguish between the two cases. ‘lhe tirst corps had been organised at 
once on the spot, the latter corps had long been under military superintendence 
and control Now a word as tothe sufferings of the Legion, and as to the nuimn- 
ber of their sick at Vittoria. He asked the Right Hon. and Gallant Officer 
whether in the course of his experience he had not learned that in the neghbour- 
hood of Badajos, soon after the battle of ‘alavera, in an army much better 
equipped, but consisting of men who had recently arrived in the country, the sick- 
ness and mortality was not greater than that which had taken place in the Legion 
at Vittoria. So far from waking these circumstances, which he believed were 
among the ordinary evils of war, ground of charge against this measure, he be- 
lieved that, if the circumstances were well looked into, it would be found that the 
inconveniences sustained by the Legion were not ¢0 great as those which had 
been sustained by other raw troops on other occasions. But then the Right Hon. 
and Gallant Officer dwelt strongly upon the brutalising and demoralising effect of 
the soldiers of the Legion serving with men guilty of cruelty aud rapine. Now, 
he believed that there had been no cruelties practised by those with whom the 
Legion had served. If cruelties had been committed, they had not been commit- 
ted by the Christinos, but by the Carlists, against whom the Legion was serving. 
Jt was a little too much for the Right Hon. and Gallant Officer, who had served 
during the Peninsular war in co-operation with Spanish troops, and who must, of 
necessity, recoilect the cruelties inflicted by the guerillas upon the French, when 
they caught them either as stragglers or as prisoners of war, or as private indi- 
viduals—enormities which he would not disgust the House by describing, as every- 
body must recollect them—it was a little too much for the Right Hon. and Gal- 
jant Officer, and for the Right Hon. Gentleman near him, the Member for 'Tam- 
worth, who he saw intended to follow him (Lord Palmerston) in the debate—it 
was a little too much, he said, for those Right Hon. Gentlemen who had never 
thought of recalling the Duke of Wellington's army from Spain, for fear their 
morals should be contaminated by co-operation with that of General Mina—that 
same Mina whose conduct in Catalonia was stated to be a sufficient apology for 
our breaking faith with the Spanish Government—it was a little too much, he re- 
peated, for them to tell the House now, that to save it from being brutalised and 
demoralised, the Legion should be recalled. He lamented these atrocities as 
much as any man in the Hoase could do. Unfortunately, history told them that 
they were consistent with the character of the Spanish nation, which in peace as 
well as in war had shown itself more eruel and bloodthirsty than any other nation 
in Europe. Look at their conquests in America~~leok at all the wars which had 
taken place in Spain, from the war of the succession down to that which terini- 
nated in 1815, and you will see that the Spaniards are peculiarly fond of blood. 
Look at their various civil commotions, and you will see a greater disregard of the 
ordinary principles of humanity than is to be found in the civil commotions of any 
other civilised nation. [Hear.] They might hope that one of the effects of re- 
generating Spain by a free consiitution would be, that by the operations of public 
opinion, which a free constitution alone could produce, these effects im the nation- 
al character might for te future be corrected. We have been told over and over 
again, that it is acrime for us to league with the Spanish Governmeut to rob the 
poor Basques of their liecrty. We have been told over and over again that we 
are endeavouring to reduce tou the most degrading servitude a free aud indepen- 
dent people that are fightimg strenuously for liberty. The insurgents in the 
Basque provinces had taken up arms and commenced the war. Why?! Was it 
because their privileges were evaded? No. ‘They took up arms for despotism 
and Don Carlos against Isabella and a free constitution. And what was the pre- 
sent state of the war in those provinces’? If he was rightly informed, the Bas- 
ques wae now as tired of the war as men could be of any infliction from which 
they could not escape. The ariny of Don Carlos consisted principally of men 
not the natives of those provinces, nor did his council belong to those provinces 
Such soldiers of his army as were natives of the Basque provinces were prevented 
from quitting his ranks by the knowledge that their wives, their children, their 
families, and their friends were in the power of this ferocious usurper; and, to 
make that knowledge operate strongly on their feelings they had been told, that 
if they deserted his service their nearest and deasest relatives should be made to 
pay the forfeit of the crime. [Hear, hear, from all parts of the House.] He hoped 
that he should hear no more of this affected compassion, this cant of commise- 
ration for the poor Basques fighting for their ancient privileges. They were un- 
fortunately made the victims of those who had far different views. The war in 
the Basque provinces was not a war between the institutions of Spain and those 
of Biscay. It was upon that ground that was to be decided by the issue of bat- 
tle the great conflict which was now waging throughout Europe, between arbi- 
trary principles on the one side and constitutional freedom on the other. ‘There 
could be no doubt of the real meaning and intention of the present motion ; for, 
if they could get the House of Commons to say by its vote that the order in 
council was unjustifiable, would not the immediate effect be, that England must 
abandon the cause of the Queen of Spain, secing that those engagements, and 
the mode of executing them, had been condemned by the House! Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite had contended that the course pursued by the Government was 
detrimental to the interests of the country. They, why not have come forward 
sooner! Why not stretch forth the saving hand and rescue the country from 
the disgrace which they must have believed was about to be brought upon it! 
They had not for three years ventured to urge a motion against the treaty, though 
so very objectionable in their estimation at present. Weil, then, if it was not 
to the treaty they objected, it was to the order in council. Why, not less than 
two years had elapsed since that order was made. Why had not the Right Hon 
and Gallant Officer taken an objection in limine to the principle of that order, 
rather than to the operations under it! If Hon. Members thought that order 
contrary to law—if they thought it contrary to the law of nations that British 

subjects should be allowed to engage in a foreign war, in a cause which was not 
their own, why had they not come manfully forward when that order was laid on 
the table of that House, and denounced it, and the grounds on which they con- 
sidered it objectionable? Why had not some one of the Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
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site come forward to prevent British subjects from being so engaged, and thus 
ward off those calamities and that disgrace which in their opinion has since been 
brought upon the country! Well, but they were told that the mode of co-ope- 
ration by the British naval force was objectionable. ‘That co-operation had for 
2 months been known to the country and the world. Why had the truth with 
respect to it been garbled! He would not say that this motion was intended as 
a postliminious preface to what had been already done ; but if they looked to 
the situation of the drowning man, why had they not come to his rescue when it 
would have done some good to the country’ ‘The three grounds on which Hon. 
Members objected to the policy of the Government on this question were—the 
treaty, the order in council, and the mode of naval co-operation. The Right 
Hon. and Gallant Officer had not impeached all these, but others who followed 
on his side had objected not only to the policy of the treaty, but also to the man- 
ner in which it had been carried out. Every Hon. Member opposite must be 
aware of the circumstances under which the treaty had been concluded. Every 
man at all conversant with the affairs of Spain in that day must also know that 
the change made in the succession to the Spanish crown, though decreed by the 
sovereign of Spain and sanctioned by the constituted authorities of that country, 
and accompanied by every circumstance of legal formality, was in effect a revo- 
lution; it was the substitution of an infant for a grown man as heir to the crown. 
Every man must, therefore, know that such a change in the government of the 
country must also require a change in its external policy. ‘The Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir 8S. Canning) who had seconded the motion of the Right Hon. and 
Gallant Officer had held a diplomatic appointment at that time. 
Hon. Gentleman had alluded to the difficulty he found in carrying his instruc- 
tions into effect in a manner which he (Lord Palmerston) was sure had been oc- 
casioned by the warmth of debate, and which no doubt in his now more cool 
moments he would not wish to follow up. But, leaving that, he wished to recall 
to the recollection of the Right Hon. Gentleman the circumstances under which 
he went to Spain on that occasion, and the object for which he had been employ- 
ed. Did not the Right Hon. Gentleman recollect the instructions he had re- 
ceived on going out in December, 18327? It might have been, and was no doubt, 
said by some that this change®f the succession had beev wrung from Ferdinand 
in his last illness ; but that point was now well understood, and he would not 
dwell upon it. But the Right Hon. Gentleman must recollect that the instruc- 
tions he had received were to this effect—that as Isabella, and not Don Carlos, 
was to succeed to the throne, and as Isabella was in Spain placed in the same 
relative situation with respect to her uncle, Don Carlos, as a competitor for the 
throne, as Donna Maria was with regard to her uncle Don Miguel, in Portugal, 
the policy of Spain should be that Donna Maria should succeed to the throne 
of Portugal, and that Spain should take every means within her power to pro- 
mote that object. Now, that policy was quite in accordance with the treaty 
which they were then discussing, because it assuined that the will of Ferdinand 
was to be carried into full effect. That was also the object of the Kt. Hon. Gent.'s 
instructions ; and he (Lord Palmerston) must say, that there was some little in- 
cons'stency between the objects which the Right Hon. Gentleman was then try- 
ing to effect and that which he now seemed anxious to bring about. He had said 
that the change in the succession to the Spanish crown would occasion a change 
also in the external policy of that country, and, acting on what they believed that 
policy should be, they said, on the death of Ferdinand, to the Government of 
Spain, that if they sent a man to aid Don Miguel in Portugal, the British Govern- 
ment would direct its force in the ‘Tagus to uphold the cause of Donna Maria. 
But what happened onthe death of Ferdinand? Instead of any lamentation 
about the fate of Don Miguel in Portugal there came a minister from Spain to 
London to ask the aid of the British Government in support of the cause of 
Donna Maria in Portugal. What was the answer of the Government of that 
day? It was “ We will not give Donna Maria any military assistance. We 
have taken our line of policy, and from that we will not depart. We will not 
give you any army, but we will offer you a treaty.” Now, part of the arrange- 
ment of the Spanish alliance with Portugal was, that a Portuguese army should 
aid in driving Don Carlos from Spain, should he invade it. That policy the 
British Government adopted, and accordingly a treaty on that principle was pro- 
posed amongst the four constitutional powers of the west—fFrance, England, 
Spain, and Portugal. It was unnecessary to say that France and England had long 
regarded each other with hostile feelings; Spain and Portugal had long looked 
each towards the other with feelings of great national jealousy, but it was ad- 
mitted by each that the common interest of all and the general peace of Europe 
required that these four constitutional powers should be bound by a common al- 
liance. The proposition was made to, and gladly accepted by, Trance, and was 
entered into with equal alacrity by Spain and Portugal. A treaty was concluded 
in London early in May. It was sent to Lisbon to have the ratifications ex- 
changed, but before the 26th of that month, and before the ratifications had been 
sent back to London, such was the effect produced by the knowledge of the 
treaty having been concluded, that Don Miguel and his army of 12,000 men had 
surrendered to the army of the Queen of Portugal, and peace and tranquillity 
were restored to the country. JHear.] He would say, then, that if instead of 
that offer the Government had sent out an army of 20,000 men, it would not have 
been so successful in restoring peace. The treaty to which he refeyred had two 
objects. The first and great one was stated in the preamble ; and the other, the 
mode in which that object was to be accomplished, was mentioned in the 
subsequent articles. The preamble was of importance for its statement. 
Some Honourable Members seemed to think that the preamble contempla- 
ted only the expulsion of Don Carlos from Portugal, and that there its provi- 
sions ended ; but it was no such thing. ‘The words of the preamble were—* Her 
Majesty the Queen Regent of Spain, during the minority of her daughter 

Jonna Isabella If., Queen of Spain, and his Imperial Majesty the Duke of Bra- 
ganza, Regent of the kingdom of Portugal and of the Algarves, in the name of 
the Queen, Donna Maria II., being impressed with a deep conviction that the in- 
terests of the two crowns and the security of their respective dominions require 
the immediate and vigorous exertion of their joint efforts to put an end to hostili- 
ties, which, though directed in the first instance against the throne of her Most 
Faithful Majesty, now afford shelter and support to disaffected and rebellious sub- 
jects of the crown of Spain.” Here, then, was a proof that the expulsion of 
Don Carlos from Portugal was not the sole object contemplated by the treaty. 
This was further proved by the remaining part of the preamble, which said, 
** And their Majesties being desirous at the same time to provide the necessary 
means for restoring to the subjects of each the blessings of peace, and to confirm 
by mutual! good offices.”” Where, however, would be the “* mutuality ” of ** good 
otlices” if the treaty was to be binding only on one party, as far as the expulsion 
of Don Carlos from Portugal! The preamble then went on to say, that the go- 
vernments of Spain and Portugal ‘have come to the determination of uniting 
their forces, in order to compel the Infante Don Carlos of Spain and the Infante 
Don Miguel of Portugal to withdraw from the Portuguese diminions.’’ Where 
would be the mutuality if only an army was sent from one power, and that only 
te compel Don Carlos to depart—where from ?—from where he was—viz. Por- 
tugal! Would they have a treaty to compel him to depart from where he was 
not! Then, in consequence of this treaty, the parties addiess themselves to the 
King of England and to the King of the French. Did the King of England say 
—*‘‘] am bound by a treaty with Portugal, but I know nothing of Spain in this 
case!” Nothing of the kind. The King of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
King of the French say, ‘‘That their Majesties, considering the interest they 
must always take in the security of the Spanish monarchy, and being further ani- 
mated by the most anxious desire to assist in the establishment of peace in the 
Peninsula.” Did the Sovereigns of England and France stop there! No, they 
said “as well as in every other part of Europe.’ He begged permission to re- 
fer to the nature of the contract into which this country had entered with the 
Queen of Spain—it was, that this country should supply naval force for the pur- 
pose of giving such assistance and co-operation as such force would have done 
were this country a principal in the contest—namely, by co-operating with the 
military force as far as the different natures of the two services permitted. That 
he considered, and would contend, was the only fair and legitimate interpretation 
of the treaty; for that he was prepared to contend, feeling as he did that any at- 
tempt to establish a different imterpretation would be disgraceful. The only 
question into which this part of the subject resolved itself was this—had the 
naval force, the seamen, and the marines co-operated with the army in Spain in 
the same manner that they would have done if a British military force had been 
engaged on land in the same manner as the troops of the Queen of Spain had been ! 
Who complained of this extent of assistance—from what quarter did remonstrance 
issue—from the Queen of Spain or the government of that country? How did 
it appear that they objected to this interference on the part of England! On the 
other hand, did the sailors or the marines employed make any complaint,or insinuate 
that they had been directed to engage ina service to which they had been unaccus- 
tomed--that they had been exposed to dangers which the service of their country 
did not demand! He ventured to affirm that no complaint had been made, or 
would be made, by the illustrious personage whose name he had mentioned, or 
the government of which she was the head. He would give his full guarantee 
that there would be no representation from that quarter objecting to our having 
gone beyond their wishes. If they made any complaints, he scrupled not to say that 
they would be of a totally different kind. Then, with respect to the marines, he 
ventured to believe that he should get the forgiveness of the marines and the 
sailors, for they were never known to be discontented with the government 
which sent them upon distinguished service and opened to them the path of 
honour. In the present case it was not only a distinguished service—it was not 
only a path of honour, but they went out to serve under a commander who was 
eminent as an Officer, possessing the soundest judgment, great professional 
ability, and gallantry of the highest order—he alluded to his gallant friend Lord 
John Hay, whose counexions and natural bias were known not to be favourable to 
the present administration. On the various grounds, then, which he had stated, 
he would say that the manner in which the treaty had been executed was one 
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| which did not goa single jot beyond what the Spanish government were 
! to expect ; and he need hardly say, that if less than that had been accomp 
it would have amounted to a breach of faith. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that before referring to_the real question at issy 
he must be permitted to reply to that part of Lord Palmerston’s speech ait 
was intended to refer to one he had delivered ten days ago, when all the ore i 
ous levities of the Noble Lord might have beendelivered. Lord Palmerston al 
in the House when his foreign policy was arraigned. It was not then half. " 
one o'clock. ‘Che Noble Lord had not the lateness of the hour te urge oo a 
excuse ; and yet he thought proper to defer his reply to it for ten days, and then 
attempt an answer at an hour and a half past midnight. Why did he (Sir Rober 
make allusions to a resignation of the Ministers! why, because the town was full 
of reports that they would resign, and even the day of their retirement was men. 
tioned ; and he believed then, as he believed now, that the Ministers would be ino 
glad of a pretext to releve themselves of the embarrassment into which their poli. 
cy, foreign and domestic, had plunged them ; and he warned them then and now 
not to make a sham resignation, for he did think it possible that the spirit and 
energy of Englishmen might relieve them from such difficulties in future. The 
Noble Lord said, that he had made him responsible for there not being a govern. 
ment in France. He had said nothing of the kind. He stated the simple fact 
which, he apprehended, had not been questioned at the time he spoke, that it 
was uncertain whether, in three great countries in the West of Europe— 
| namely, in England, according to the Noble Lord’s own declaration, in France 

and in Spain, according to public and unquestioned report, there existed any 
government whatsoever. But he had not surmised that the Noble Lord pos- 
sessed influence enough to relieve the King of H’rance from his difficulties, yo, 
had he taunted him with the failure of his influence on account of there 
being no government in that country. But what he had said was, that one 
of the professed objects of the Quadruple Treaty being to cement the ajjj- 
ance between England and France, he thonght there were tolerably pregnant 
indications, so far as that object was concerned, that the Quadruple Alliance 
hal not been eminently successful. He had referred to the relations of this 
country with the Northern Powers. He had complained of not having heard 
any thing authenticated by Government of the case of the Vixen. The Noble 
Lord, in reference to it, had stated that it was a case of vast importance, that |; 
was under the consideration of the Law Officers of the Crown, and that he cou); 
not foretell what would be the issue—nor had they yet been told it. He ha 
certainly inferred, from the solemnity of tone adopted by the Noble Lord, tha: 
our relations with respect to Russia were not of a most satisfactory character 
He had also referred to our position respecting the three great Northern Powers ; 
and he had berne in mind that the Noble Lord, as Foreign Secretary of State, 
had, in the last session of Parlament, declared that three months should yor 
pass without their seeing a British Representative at Cracow; and when the 
Noble Lord had been questioned upon it, he had not denied the statement which 
he had made in the face of the Parliament and of Europe. He stated that dif- 
ficulties which he had not contemplated had occurred ; difficulties which he pre- 
sumed to have been objections on the part of these three Northern Powers ; to 
which, notwithstanding the Noble Lord’s pledge to that House and the country 
he had either been compelled or induced to accede. He had also referred to the 
internal embarrassment of this country respecting her commerce al affairs; he 
had referred to the state of business before that House, and said, that day after 
day new measures were proposed, but that no progress was made; and he had 
also said that Ministers touched with a palsied hand every thing, but that they 
settled nothing. He did not see how the fact that Belgium had been made into 
a kingdom, and that the peace of Europe had been preserved,—Sir Robert, by 
the way, had never, like Lord Ashburton, to whom Lord Palmersten referred, 
anticipated a European war,—answered the statements he had made ten days 
ago. With respect to the Quadruple Treaty, it was one thing to approve of it 
and another not to evade its stipulations when made. He had always doubted 
the policy of that treaty; he had always considered that non-intervention was the 
safest course for England. ‘he interpretation put upon the Quadruple Treaty 
might involve this country to a very serious extent, and that circumstance did 
not lessen his original dislike to it. Already they had begun to take Marines 
from Woolwich to send to Spain, and to supply their place with battalions of the 
Foot Guards. ‘That was naval codperation! He had never said a word against 
General Evans; he admitted that he had to contend with great difficulties ; but 
the greater these difficulties, the more urgent were the reasons for his recall 
Whatever was strictly naval coéperation he was still willing to continue, but not 
that specics of military interference which, commencing with the coast, might, 
in order to be effectual, be stretched to the very centre of Spain. He deprecated 
the system of interference in the affairs of foreign countries; and would main- 
tain that Ministers departed from the rules of foreign policy on which the great 
authorities of their own party had always professed to act. What had Mr. 
Fox said when the war with France was proposed? Mr. Fox did not deny 
that there existed grounds for war after previous protest, but he said he sus- 
pected that one of the main causes for the war was the dissatisfaction which 
prevailed in respect of the internal state of France, and a desire to dictate a 
form of Government to the people of that country, and he moved the fol- 
lowing resolution : ** That it was not for the honour or interest of Great Bri- 
tain to make war with France on account of the internal circumstances of 
that country, for the purpose of punishing individuals there professing prin- 
ciples, however pernicious their tendency, or for the establishment among 
the French people of any particular form of Government.” It might be 
said that Mr. Fox was jealous of an interference with a Government found- 
ed on principles of liberty, and that possibly he might have connived at an 
interference intended to destroy a despotic form of government. No such 
thing; the principle was extended by Mr. Fox to popular as well as despotic 
forms of Government: he remorstrated against any interference by the sword 
with the principle of liberty; and in the debate which preceded the resolution 
to which he had called the attention of the House, Mr. Fox expressly stated, 
that ‘he trusted he should soon see this war as generally execrated as it was 
now thought to be popular. He knew he should be represented as holding up 
the internal Government of France as an object of imitation. He thought it 
anything rather than an object of imitation; but he maintained as a principle 
inviolable, that the Government of every independent state was to be settled by 
those who were to live under it, and not by foreign force.” Now let the House 
observe how Mr. Fox applied the principle to the case to which he had just ad- 
verted. He said, ‘The conduct of the French in the Netherlands was the 
same: it was a waref pikes and bayonets against opinions, it was the tyranny 
of giving liberty by compulsion: it was an attempt to introduce a system among 
a people by force, which the more it was forced upon them the more they 
abhorred”’ The same principle of non-interference in the internal affairs of other 
countries—unless on some manifest justification on the ground of necessity, oT 
otherwise—had been laid down by his lamented friend the late Marquess of 
Londonderry. When the Allied Powers met at Verona, an intervention with 
the affairs of Spain was proposed ; and he entreated the attention of the House 
to the language of his late Noble Friend as to the policy of that intervention. 
His Noble Friend remonstrated against it, and said, ‘* Fearful as is the example 
which is furnished by Spain of an army in revolt and a monarch swearing to a 
constitution which contains in its frame hardly the semblance of a monarchy, 
there is no ground for apprehension that Europe is likely to be speedily endan- 
gered by Spanish arms. It never was, however, intended as an union for the 
government of the world, or for the superintendence of the internal affairs of 
other states. We shall be found in our place when actnal danger menaces the 
system of Europe; but this country cannot, and will not, act upon abstract and 
speculative principles of precaution.” ‘The whole justification of Lord Palmer- 
ston rested upon the assumption that England was bound to put down despotic 
principles in Spain in the person of Don Carlos; but Mr. Canning had in 1823 
protested against the interference of France in the affairs of Spain ; and non-inter- 
ference previously, had been the policy of Lord Castlereagh, developed in his des- 
patches to the Duke of Wellington when in Paris. The cause of liberty in Spain 
never would be promoted by foreign interference. On this subject he had the high 
authority of the Duke of Wellington; who had declared, that of all the people of 
Europe, the Spanish were those who would least brook foreign interference : that 
was a distinguishable trait in their national character. But if there was to be 
interference, it should be direct, national, and under the responsibility of the go- 
vernment. There were many powerful reasons for discouraging and terminating 
this warfare. It violated the principle that no country was justified in dictating 
to another country with reference to its internal affairs, or in declaring who was 
its legal sovereign, or what should be its form of government. There was the 
signal proof afforded of the absence of wisdom in the policy by its utter failure. 
There was the jealousy naturally excited among the inhabitants of Spain, and 
which led to the suspicion among them that no constitution could be stable the 
foundations of which were not laid by native hands. There was the incontrover- 
tible fact, that the public gorge in England was rising at the continuance of the 
system. The people of this country had recently had visible appeals made to 
their sympathy for their unfortunate countrymen. It was painful to see the mili- 
tary uniform of English troops exhibited in such circumstances as had lately 
been witnessed. Against these and other powerful arguments, the only appeal 
was to pride—to a disinclination to discontinue a system which muet end in dis- 
credit and disgrace. The House was told, that if the present course were abandon- 
ed there might be a bonfire at St. Petersburgh, or rejoicings in the camp of Don 
Carlos. Mach better would it be that they should see the light of that bonfire 
—much better would it be that they should hear those acclamations, than that 
they should feel the remorse of conscience which must result from persevering 
in a system of warfare, the justice of which there was every reason to doubt, and 
the erroneous policy of which experience had completely established. (Hear, 
hear. ] A 
The division at last took place, when there appeared—For considering the 
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1837. 


Estimates in a Committee of Supply, 278 ; For Sir Henry Hardinge’s 
Ordmiment, 242 5 Majority in favour of Ministers, 36. 


AFFAIRS OF CANADA. 

House of Commons, April 24. 
Mr. BERNAL read the seventh resolution—* That it is expedient, so soon as 
_rovision shall have been made by law to be passed by the legislature of the said 
vince of Lower Canada for the discharge of lands therein fiom feudal dues 
a { services, and for removing any doubts as to the incidents of the tenure of 
: pene free and common soccage in the said province, a certain act made and 
ae in the sixth year of the reign of his late majesty King George 1V., com- 
peat called ‘The Canada Tenures Act,’ and so much of another act passed in 
“he third year of the reign of his said late majesty, commonly called ‘ The Ca- 
nada ‘Trade Act,’ as relates to the tenures of land in the said province, should be 
repealed, saving, nevertheless, to all persons all rights in them vested under or by 
‘urtue of the said rejected acts.” , 

“Mr. GROTE observed, that the complaints of the people of Canada with re- 
ect to the tenures of land had been recognised and affirmed by the Commis- 
-ouers themselves in the 4th section of their general report; and yet, although 
hey had stigmatised the passing of the tenures act as a measure at once unjust 
and impolitic, this resolution did not propose to repeal it until certain things 
~ould have been done by the House of Assembly in Lower Canada, which, 
owing to the unfortunate dissensions prevalent in that country, there was very 
ttle probability of carrying for some time to come. Such a proposition would 
only have the effect of postponiag indefiniicly the repeal of a most unwise and 
noxious enactment which ought at once to be abolished. 

Sir G. GREY was understood to admit the general impolicy of the tenures act ; 
jut it would be most unwise to repeal it before the steps pointed out in the reso- 
ston had been taken by the House of Assembly in Lower Canada. 

Mr. ROEBUCK would move, instead of the proposed resolution, that it is ex- 
oedient at once to repeal that act commonly ealled the Canada tenures act. 

* Mr. HUME complained that government postponed the church-rate question, 
and other important measures, in order to hurry through the house the present re- 
solutions, Which were said to be so obnoxious to the people of Canada. The 
ynly result produced by them would be to add to existing evils, to create great 
jissatisfaction, and to leave affairs in a much worse condition than before. He 
protested against the policy of the colonial office, and considered the colonial 
minister utterly incompeteat to fill the situation he held. ‘The colonial adminis- 
tration was conducted on the principles of toryism and irresponsible government, 
and in utter ignorance of the sentiments and wishes of the colonists. He was 

yite satisfied, from all he could learn, that these resolutions would be the signal 
‘ur the commencement of war; the people would commence hostilities as soon 
as they were able; they would be fools if they remained for one hour louger un- 
such a system. He deeply lamented that the noble lord should be so ill-ad- 
,ised as to commence a system of coercion, which would terminate in hostilities. 

Lord J. RUSSELL defended the resolution. 

The committee divided—For the amendment, 14 ; Against it, 73 ; Majority 59. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

Tne CHAIRMAN then put the 8th resolution—‘ That for defraying the ar- 
-ears due on account of the established and customary charges of the adininis- 
‘ration of justice and of the civil government of the said province, it is expedient 
‘hat, after applying for that purpose such balance as shall on the said 10th day of 
April, 1837, be in the hands of the receiver-general of the said province, ar:sing 

on his majesty’s hereditary, territorial, and casual revenue, the governor of the 

: province be empowered to issue from and out of any other part of his ma- 
esty's revenues in the hands of the receiver-general of the said province, such 

ther sams as shall be necessary to effect the payment of the befure-mentioned 
sum of £142,160 14s. 64.” 
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Mr. WASON moved the following amendment—‘ That the House of As- 


sembly in Lower Canada, by withholding the supplies necessary for carrying on 

e government, have adopted the only constitutional means of obtaining a reme- 
y for their complaints, the reasonableness of which this house has recognised, 
vy affirming the 4th and 5th resolutions ; and it is, therefore, expedient to await 
che result of the plan about to be proposed by his majesty’s government for re- 
dressing the grievances complained of by the Canadian parliament.” 


Sir G. GREY considered that the government was bound to provide the means 


of liquidating the claims, to which the Sth resolution for their liquidation was ne- 
cessary for the due administration of justice; and the government of this coun- 
ry would be disgraced if they allowed those claims any longer to remain unsat- 
stied. {Hear, hear.] It was not pretended that the salaries which the govern- 
meat proposed to pay were not due, nor was any complaint made as to their 


amount; but the Canadian legislature refused to liquidate them, with the view of 
After all that | 
had taken place, he doubted the expediency of leaving the payments of those sa- 


theveby extorting certain conditions from the British parliament. 


laries to the diseretion of the Canadian legislature, and he did not think that the 


House of Commons would be inclined to expose those individuals who were em- 
ployed in the administration of justice in Canada, to the risk of remaining ano- 


‘her year in the state in which they had for some time past been. 
Mr. O'CONNELL supported the amendment. 
Mr. EWART thought the resolutions unnecessarily coercive. 


After some discussion, the committee divided, when there appeared—For the 


amendment, 32; Against it, 116; Majority against it, 84. 
So the amendment was lost. ‘The resolution was then agreed to. 
The 9th resolution was then proposed. It is as follows :—* That it is expe- 


dient that his majesty be authorized to place at the disposal of the legislature of | constitution of England, against an unnatural alliance, an odious yet ludicrous 


the said province the net proceeds of his majesty’s hereditary, territorial, and ca- 
sual revenue ar.sing within the same, in case the said legislature shall see fit to 
grant to his majesty a civil list for defraying the necessary charges of the admi- 
uistration of justice, and for the maintenance and unavoidable expenses of certain 
of the principal officers of the civil government of the said province.” 

Mr. ROEBUCK said he would not trouble the house with a repetition of his 
former arguments against this resolution, but would content himself with moving 
‘he following resolution as an amendment upon it :—“ That Lord Dorchester ha- 
ving formally and solemnly given up the herevitary, territorial, and casual reve- 


1ues of the crown in Canada to the House of Assembly in that province, it is 


expedient to delay no longer the fulfilment of the promise then made by the im- 
perial government.” 
\ltera short conversation, in which Lord Stanley, Sir G. Grey, and Mr. Hume 
dk part, the amendment was negatived, and the resolution agreed to. 
1ie 10th resolution was then proposed. 
at inconvenience lias been sustained by his majesty’s subjects inhabiting the 
vinces of Lower Canada and Upper Canada from the want of some adequate 
‘heans lor regulating and adjusting questions respecting the trade and commerce 


‘ the said provinces, and divers other questions wherein the said provinces have 


‘ comuuon interest ; and it is expedient that the legislatures of the said provinces 
Tespectively be authorized to make provision for the joint regulation and adjust- 
went of such their common interest.” 

Sc R. PEEL availed himself of that opportunity to ask the noble secretary 


‘foreign affairs in what position our differences were with the United States, as 


‘o the northern frontier. 
iste 


He wished to know whether the differences were ad- 
‘ed, or whether any progress had been made towards their adjustment! 

Lord PALMERSTON, in reply, said that a great many communications had 
passed between the two governments on the subject, and that each government 
vas equally animgted by a sincere desire to come to an adjustment of the diffe- 
‘ences at present existing. He must do that justice to the government of the 

hited States, and particularly to the late President Andrew Jackson. ‘The cen- 


‘ral government of the United States laboured, however, under some difficulty 


‘ti regard to these negotiations ; for its discretion was limited by a certain in- 
‘“péndent action on the part of the province of Maine. 
‘© Wr.iten communications between the two governments. 


Mr. Fox, our Minister in America, had done the same with the American aztho- 
ries in the United States. 


mediate arrangement. 


Mr. HUME wished to know whether there would be any objection to lay be- 


fore nas? . 
Te parliament the papers which had already been laid before the congress of the 
hited States! 


SirR. PEEL.—Is the province of Maine in the occupation of any part of the 


“isputed territory ! 
Lord Palmeraton—The disputed territory, or at any rate the greater part of it, 


pe party shall exercise any of the rights belonging to permanent territorial s0- 
ereignty. 


Sit R. PEEL—I do not see how any arrangement of that sort can be made. 


e land must be occupied by one party or the other. 


I Is it occupied entirely by 
rilish sudjects? 


B 


; Lord Palmerston.—It is not settled at all at present ; it is occupied by vast fo- 
‘ests of wood, and it is understood that neither party is to cut the wood until the 
With regard to the question put 
‘ne by the hon. member for Middlesex, I have only to observe, that there can 


“ilerences are settled in one way or the other. 
) 
hes odjection to lay upon the table the papers which have already been pub 
— a order of congress. Jt is a departure from our ordinary rules to lay © 
_" table of the house papers which relate to negotiations not yet terminated ; 4 
ine : 
Same time I don't see any objection to the production of these pepers. 


“Lor STANLEY understood one part of this resolution. He admitted tha 
eT@at inconvenie 


‘ 


f 


Tom the want af sine 
“a the want of some adequate means of regulating and ad justing the duties t 





be levied on the articles 


it is in the following terms :—‘' That 


Of late there had been 
He had communi- 
sted verbally on the subject with the American minister in this country, and 


ne The whole correspondence which had taken place 
1 the subject had been published by order of congress, and from the publication 


o' tiose official communications the right hon. baronet would see that the nego- 
“ations were not likely to lead, he was sorry to say it, to the prospect of an im- 


| Our Occupation at present, upon the understanding that neither we nor any 


nce had arisen to the inhabitants of Upper and Lower Canada 


Che Albion. 


imported into each of them. He wished, however, to 


know what was meant by the words —‘*di : : : 
devtincen hai 5 Poe nntionk thier divers other questions wherein the said 


Sir G. GREY said th 


at it w i isti 
bers of the House of A as proposed that a committee, consisting of mem 


; Assembly of the two provinces should meet at Montreal, 
~ should deliberate in common upon all subjects in which the two provinces 
yn a gerne mterest. It was not interded that they should sit there either as 
- ourt of impeachment, or as a court of appeal. They were only to have power 
0 recommend such measures as they might deem expedient for appointing such 
a court of appeal or of impeachinent as might be applicable to the wants and in- 
terests of both provinces. There were many other subjects, some of a com- 
a nature, and some relating to the intercourse between the two provinces, 
w _ would become the subject of deliberation between the two Legislatures. 

i STANLEY took these resolutions merely as the general ground on which 
& bul was to be introduced, and he hoped that in the bill hereafter to be intro- 
duced, Government would specify the particular subjects which were to be sub- 
mitted as matters for the consideration of the two Legislatures. 

This the 10th and last resolution was adopted without a division. 


\ House of Lords, May .1 
‘ RESOLUTIONS RESPECTING CANADA. 

Lord J.RUSSELL and others, from the Commons, brought up a message re- 
questing a conference with their Lordships on a matter of great importance, re- 
lating to the government of Lower Canada. 

On the motion of the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, their Lordships agreed to the 
conference. 
The deputation from the Commons having been called in, 
The LORD CHANCELLOR said—I have to inform you that this House 
agree to the conference requested, and it shall be held presently in committee- 


om, No. 5. 
PP Shor afterwards the Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod announced that the 
managers on the part of the Commons were ready to meet their Lordships. 

On the motion of the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, the following Lords spiritual 
and temporal were appointed to manage the conference on the part of their Lord- 
ships—ihe Duke of Richmond, the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Earl of Albemarle, 
the Earl of Ichester, the Bishop of Ely, Lord Glenelg, and Lord Strafford, who 
immediately withdrew ; and, on their return, 

The Duke of RICHMOND informed their Lordships that he and the other 
managers had attended the conference, which was managed by Lord John Russell 
and others on the part of the Commons, and that he had received a series of reso- 
lutions in which they requested their Lordships’ concurrence. 

Lord GLENELG moved “ That the resolutions be printed and taken into con- 
sideration on Tuesday se’nnight.” 


——— 

, SIR FRANCIS BURDETT. 
Sir Francis Burdett has addressed the following letter to the electors of 
Westminster :— 


| “Brighton, April 27. 
“Gentlemen,—I have just had transmitted to me by the High Bailiff of West- 
minster, a resolution, adopted by a public meeting in Covent-garden, of the electors 
of Westminster, calling upon me to vacate my seat, upon the ground of my having 
lost the confidence of my constituents. This appl.cation so far differs from a 
similar one sent to me a short time since by a meeting of some gentlemen at the 
British Coffee-house, that it bears the semblance of proceeding from a public 
meeting of the electors of Westminster; the lion’s hide at least is assumed, 
though the voice may be somewhat different ; ‘the hands are the hands of Esau,’ 
said the patriarch of old, ‘but the voice is the voice of Jacob;’ so of this 
meeting, the voice is the voice of the British Coffee-house, and the parties, as far 
as appears, the same; at any rate, it affords me an opportunity, and, I trust, a 
Justification, of complying, to use the fashionable patriotic slang, with the wants 
and wishes of this portion of the people; the gauntlet is thrown down thus 
publicly, and I take it up and accept the challenge thus publicly given. I will 
apply for the Chiltern-Hundreds, and then call upon the electors of Westminster 
to declare themselves for or against a zealous supporter and firm adherent, as | 
have been and am, of the laws, institutions, and constitution of England. I 
should not, however, venture upon this decision, provoked to it as I am, nettled 
and stung by pismires, was | not satisfied from recent appearances that no unfair 
advantage will thereby be given, or can be taken, by any party ; all will start fair, 
and upon equal terms, and the opinions, sentiments, and principles of the electors 
of Westminster will be clearly manifested, and placed beyond cavil or dispute. 





purpose of concurring in them: ‘This was granted, the Peers named, and the 
matter appointed to be taken into consideration by the Lords on the 9th. A sketch 
of these proceedings will be found under the Parliamentary head. We heartily 
congratulate the loyal people of Canada, on this prosperous issue to their bu- 
siness in Parliament. 

The Irish Tythe Bill has been read a third time in the Peers, andcommitted. Lord 
Lyndhurst was present, but was the next day sent for to Paris, on account of the 
alarming illness of one of his daughters who had recently undergone an operation 
upon the trachea. 

The debate which has attracted the largest share of attention recently, was: 
that on the subject of Gen. Evans and his legion serving in Spain. The ques- 
tion was raised by Sir Henry Hardinge, who moved that the suspension of the 
Foreign Enlistment Bill should not be renewed ; in other words that the British 
officers should not be allowed any longer to continue in that mercenary service— 
a service that has in no respect added laurels to the British name. The discus- 
sion occupied three nights, andthe motion was lost by a very small vote—there 
appearing on division 36 majority in favour of Ministers in a very full house. So 
decisively does this vote’speak the sentiments of the British public, that it is sup- 
posed Ministers, should they remain in office, will of their own accord recall the 
legion, or at all events give it no further assistance. We have given the speeches 
of Sir H. Hardinge, Lord Palmerston, and Sir Robert Peel as they seem to em- 
brace all the arguments of moment used on either side. . 
In the House of Lords, a similar discussion took place ; but in that case Lord 
John Hay’s Despatch only was asked for, and was granted. The feelings of the 
Peers coincide with the minority in the Commons, and were by some of the 
members, warmly expressed. 

The state of England was tranquil, but the reports of a change in the Minis- 
try still prevailed. It is admitted that such an event cannot be far distant. The 
Funds maintain their elevation. 
Sir Francis Burdett has addressed a very spirited letter to the Westminster 
people, saying that he was about to resign his seat in Parliament and stand the 
test of another election, the result of which would show whether he had “ lost 


the confidence of his constituents’ or not. His letter will be found among our 
extracts. 


Mr. Elliot, jr., has been elected to Parliament from Huddersfield, over Mr. 
Oastler, who stood upon the Tory interest, and who is a stanch friend of the 


Factory children. Mr. Leader will oppose Sir Francis Burdett, in the represen- 
tation for Westminster. 


Bills of Exchange in New York, on London, are from 14 to 16 per cent. Sove- 
reigns $5 25 to $5 40. Mexican dollars, 9 to 10 percent All the city stock 


fell yesterday after the arrival of the packets. For British Government Bills, 
20 per cent has been asked. 


Mr. Buchanan, British Consul of New York, lady and daughter, will sail in 
the packet for London, to-day. 


The latest accounts from Toronto inform us, that the Banks still continue to 
pay specie, and that too, without much difficulty, having been reinforced from 
other quarters. The Governor has called a meeting of the Legislature for the 
19th of the present month ; and, in the meanwhile, has directed all Revenue 
Collectors and other officers, to receive the notes of the chartered Banks in pay- 
ment for Government dues. We pretend not to know what steps the Legisla- 
ture will take, but it appears to us that if the Banks continue to pay specie for 











I shall offer myself to your support as the supporter of the laws and institutions of 
the country, as a resolute opposer of all the new-fangled notions, shallow doctrines, 
and crude projects now afloat. ‘The resolution passed at the late Westminster 
meeting in Covent-garden, with a common fallacy makes an assertion, or takes an 
assertion for a proof, and comes to a conclusion as if were afact. It asserts that 
correction of abuses in Church and State. The fact is, that it is they who make 
shore is in motion instead of themselves. 

‘Gentlemen, when I was sent to the Tower, what was my motto? It was 
this—‘ Hold to the laws.’ I say so still. ‘The Constitution, the whole Consti- 
tution, and nothing but the Constitution,’ was inscribed on the banner of Reform 
when we struggled together to obtain it. Under the same banner we ahall, I 
trust, again contend successfully for the support of the. laws, institutions, and 


combination of Irish agitators, Popish Priests, and paid patriots, operating upon 
a well-intentioned, I believe, but 1 am compelled to add, a weak and vacillating 
Administration, whilst the country and the times demand one firm, capable, busi- 
ness-doing, and decided. Believe me, there can be no greater calamity to a 
country than a weak Executive Government. These, gentlemen, are, and ever 
were, my principles, feelings, and opinions. Should you concur in them, you 
will give me your support in fighting the battle of the Constitution; if, on the 
other hand, you do not concur with me in these opinions and principles, you 
will do well to oppose me with all your energies, for a more determined adherent 
of old English principles, and government, laws, and institutions, breathes not his 
native air. 

‘‘T remain, gentlemen, as I ever was, a true-hearted Englishman, and your de- 
voied, faithful, and very humble servant, “FRANCIS BURDETT.” 
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By the Philadelphia, Samson and St. Andrew, we have received London pa- 
pers to the 8th ult. 

In our last we stated that in consequence of the remittances made in Mr. Bid- 
dle’s bonds, that confidence had revived, and cotton advanced in price. The 
subsequent arrivals, however, tended in a great degree to destroy that confi- 
dence, and reproduce the gloom that had been partially dissipated. ‘The numer- 
ous failures in the United States were producing all the effects that might natu- 
rally be expected, and one of the large American houses had again applied to the 
Bank of England for succour. When the intelligence of the suspension of spe- 
cie payments shall have been received, the British merchants may be able to con- 
template in some measure the full extent of the disasters. The effects must be 
most serious to all connected with the American trade—but we will not dwell 
upon a theme fraught with so many melancholy forebodings. 

A very large amount of protested bills, as may be supposed, has been returned. 
We do not learn that other circles of trade have suffered in proportion with the 
North American. A failure is reported in the East India trade, Majoribanks & 
Co., which, it appears, arose from injudicious speculations in teas and silks. 

The affairs of Lower Canada are making all the progress that can be desired ; 
on the 24th of April, the remaining Resolutions were brought forward for dis- 
cussion. The 7th was passed with a very large majority, only fourteen voting 
against it. The 8th, the most important, was then moved: when Mr. Wason 
offered an amendment to the effect, that the House of Assembly was right in re- 
fasing all supplies until the “ grievances ” were redressed ; “the reasonableness 
of which the House of Commons recognised.” This was fatal to the opposi- 
-| tion, for however unwilling many persons might feel to resort to the measure of 
taking monies from the Colonial Treasury, without the authority of the Assem- 
bly, the fact of justifying the proceedings of that Assembly, and recognising 
the “ reasonableness ” of their complaints and their conduct, was a very different 
affair. Mr. Wason’s amendment was therefore lost by a vote of 116 to 32. We 
. | anticipated, from the tenor of the last accounts, that Mr. Roebuck’s opposition 
1 | to this Resolution would be less than we at first apprehended, and stated in our 
. leading article of the last number, that he was_beginning to lose heart. The re- 
, | sult has completely justified our expectations. The last two Resolutions were 
- | carried without a division. On the Ist of May, Lord John Russell appeared at 


I havechanged my politics, and that [ am opposed to all remedies proposed forthe 


this assertion who have changed, and not I—like men in a ship, who fancy the 


Tera ‘Twenty-tive cents each, will be given at this Office, for Nos. 44 & “46 of Vol. 4, of 


their notes, the notes are worth whatever specie may be worth, and, therefore, 
might be permitted to be re-issued at a premium. If so re-issued at a premium, 
redeemable at sight, in specie, at par, and redeemable with the premium in one 
or two years, or when specie shall have fallen to its usual level—all runs would 
be put a stop to. The notes, by such means would be kept in circulation, the 
credit of the Banks preserved, and the necessary quantity of gold and silver kept 
quietly in the vaults. The leading idea of such a plan, it will be observed, is,— 
that the notes of specie paying banks are equivalent in value to specic. This is, 
perhaps, the best remedy that can be devised, for ‘‘ suction from without.”’ 





Texas.—By accounts from New Orleans, it appears that Mr. Crawford, the 
British Consu! at ‘Tampico, who had been sent to Texas by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, to ascertain the state of the country, the stability of the government, 
and the probable success of the struggle in which the Texians are engaged—had 
reached the Louisianian capital. He reports favourably, and expresses his sup- 
prise at the order and system already adopted in so new a country. Having tar- 
ried several days at the seat of government, and having travelled over a great 
portion of the inhabited part of Texas, he had sufficient opportunities of arriving 
at accurate conclusions. He represents the American and English population at 
about 50,000 souls ; understands that the next year’s crop will yield nearly 40,00@ 
bales of cotton, and, furthermore, that the slave trade with Cuba has now no ex- 

istence. Upon the strength of his visit, the Texian Government have determin- 

ed to send a Minister to Great Britain to ask her recognition of its independence,, 
and to form commercial treaties. We shall be most happy to see these things. 
brought about, for we are persuaded that an almost boundless field for British en- 
terprise is about to unfold itself in these vast and fertile regions—regions which 
have been, since the period of the creation, a sealed book, uncultivated and un- 
known. ‘The diffusion of the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-American race, offers the 
surest guarantee for the consumption of British and American manufactures. 

Let the merchants and statesmen of the two countries bear this all-important fact 
in mind. 
Just published, and for sale by G. & C. Carvill & Co. the following work, viz. < 
Wiliams’ New York Annual Register for 1837. We cannot do more jus- 
tice to this extremely useful compendium than by transcribing the details in its 
title page. The work contains ‘an Almanac, a civil and judicial list ; together 
with Political, Statistical, and other information respecting New York and the 
United States.” These details are both copious and extensive, drawn from the: 
most authentic sources, and noted carefully under the proper heads. The pre« 
sent is the eighth year of publication, which alone is a sufficient stamp af its 
merits, and the matter embraced in its pages is such a3 comes home to the wants 
and enquiries of every citizen. It is likewise enriched with valuable iiustrative 
plates and wood-cuts. 
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War-Office, April 28.—1st Regt. of Life Gds.: Capt. B. Colclough, from the 
h. p. of the 60th Ft. to be capt., v. Brev.Maj. H. R. Bullock who exchs.—2d. 
Do. Lt. Wm. T. Squire to be Capt. by pur, v. Sir J. A. Cathcart, who rets. ; 
Cor. and Sub-Lieut. H. G. Boyce to be Lt. by pur., v. Squire; C. J. Totren- 
ham, Gent., to be Cor. and Sub.Lt. by pur., v. Boyce.—4th Regt. of Lgt. Drags: 
Yor. T. W. Gells to be Lt. by pur., v. Forkington, who rets.; J. A. Todd, Gent. 
to be Cor. by pur., v. Geils. —6th Regt of Dgs.: Lt. R. D. Barbor to be Capt. by 
pur., v. Mansel who rets.; Cor. G. Ferguson to be Lt. by pur., v. Barbor.—8th 
Light Dgs.: Lt. F. Shewell to be capt. by pur. v. Macnamara who rets.; Cor. W. 
N. Barry to be Lt. by pur., v. Shewell—11th Du.: Lt. W. D. Bedford, from 
the h. p. of the 60th Regt. of Ft. to be paymaster, v. Neville dee.—3d Regt. of 
Ft.: Ens. Alex. J. Cameron to be Lt. without pur., v. Lavoine dec.; Ser.-Maj. 
N. Flood to be Ens., vy. Cameron.—6th Do: Gent. Cad. W. 'T. Hall, from the 
RL. Mil. Col. to be Ens. without pur. v. Cubitt, appointed to the 9th Regt. Pt.— 
9th Ft.; Capt. Matthew Smith, from the 16th Regt. of Ft. to be Capt. v. Chi- 
chester, who exes.; Ens. C. M. Creagh, to be Lt. without pur. v. Calder, dec.; 
Ens. G. Cubitt, from the 6th Regt. of Ft. to be Ens. v. Creagh.—16th Ft: 
Yapt. A. C. Chichester, from the 9th Regt. of Ft. to be Capt. v. Smith, wh g 
excs. I’. Ashpitel, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Caulfield, whose appointment b gg 
not taken place.—23d Ft. Lt. F. Granville to be Capt. by pur. v. Brown, ¥ fho 
ret.; 2d Lt. C. Blackett to be 1st Lt. by pur. v. Granville ; A. J. Campbell, € song 
to be 2d Lt. by pur. v. Blackett.—49th Ft.: Lt. D. MacAndrew to be Capt 
without pur. v. Otter, dec.; Ens. J. H. Daniell to be Lt. v. MacAndrew’ . Gent. 
Cat. D. M‘Adam, from the Rl. Ml. Col. to be Ens. v. Daniell —73d F4- Fins. 
E. G. Cubitt to be Lt. by pur. v. Drewe, who ret.—75th Ft.: Lt. G. . Baa 
to be paymaster, v. Holt, who reverts to his former h.p.— 78th Ft.: "aj. H. N. 
Douglas to be Lt. Col. by pur. v. Lidsay, who rets.; Capt. M. G. 77 Lindsay to 
be Maj. by pur. v. Douglas; Lt. C. C. M‘Intyre to be Capt. by pu, y. Lindsay; 
Ens. J. F. Haliburton to be Lt. by pur. v. M‘Intyre; Ens. E. PF sckey, from the 
90th Regt. of Ft. to be Ens. v. Haliburton —90th Ft.: K V/. S. Mackenzie, 
Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Hickey, appointed to the 78th R sgt. of Ft.—99thr 
Ft.: Lieut. E. M. O’Connell, to be Capt. by pur. v. Martinde fe, who rets.; Ena. 
C. T. Nicolay to be Lt. by pur. v. O'Connell; H. J. Jaun sey, Gent. to be Ens. 
by pur. v. Nicolay.—Ceylon Rifle Regt.: 2d Lt. G. B. Tattersall, to be Ist Tt. 
by pur. v. Bourke, who rets.; 2d Lt. J. W. Grylls to be ?st Lt. by pur. v, Reid, 
who rets.; Gent. Cad. W. H. Underwood, from the R'. Mi. Cl. to be 2d La. by 
pur. v. Tattersall; S.M. Gildea, Gent to be 2d Lt. ty pur. v. Grylla 








YOUNG MARRIED LADY is desirous of giving lessons on the Piano Forte, and 
would attend at the residence of parents upon the .nost reasonable terms. The best 
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the bar of the House with the Resolutions, and asked for a Conference, for the 


testimonials as to fitness, competency, and respectability, can be given. Apply to No. 4% 
Walker st. The Terms will be moderate. Schools attended, [June it—, 
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THE EMERALD EAR-RING. 


AN ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON'S REIGN. 

“ Really, my dear Arthur, I see nothing in what you have told me to justify 
that woe-begone countenance of yours, or to afford any reasonable ground for the 
Jeremiades in which you have been indulging for the last hour. The Emperor 
has confided to you an important mission, the due discharge of which will ensure 
to you honour and fortune; and yet you complain!” 

‘** Alas! my dear aunt, I have not told you all. You see only the bright side 
of the picture : let me show you the other. Early this morning the Emperor sent 
tor me; and thus addressed me ;"— 

‘Colonel, I require your services, I wish to send you ona diplomatic mis- 
sion. Hold yourself in readiness to depart in about a week hence, for the United 
States.” 

“I was proceeding to express my gratitude for this proof of the Emperor's con- 
fidence, when his Majesty interrupted me, saying :” 

‘** Colonel, you are not married : that’s rather awkward. 
to do the honours of your house.’ 

‘“‘But, Sire, you say I am to depart in a week.—What is to be done '—The 
thing 1s impossible !”’ 

‘+ Nothing is impossible, sir. 
readiness to depart.” 

‘““ With these words his Majesty left me, and I remained some minutes before I 
could recover froin my astonishment at what | had heard. Where am I to finda 
wife inthe space of aweek’? I who have just returned from a long campaign, 
and have scarcely an acquaintance in Paris.”’ 

‘You stand in rather a difficult position, I confess,” replied the lady to whom 
the above particulars were related. ** There is but little time, and we must make 
the most of it. I know a young lady whose hand I will instantly solicit for you; 
but stay—it will be much better if you go yourself.” 

“©T, Madame !” 

“* Certainly! Why not? 
carriage isready. I will just get my 
diately.” 

Whilst one of our interlocutors is left alone in an elegant drawing-room of the 
Chausée-d’Antin, we may take the opportunity of acquainting the reader that the 
above conversation took place between the voung and handsome Colone! de Villan- 
troix, and his aunt the Countess de M * * * *. This lady had supplied the 
place of a mother to hernephew since an early period of Arthur’s boyhood when 
he became an orphan. 

The Countess soon rejoined her nephew, and in about a quarter of an hour af- 
ter her carriage stopped in front of an hotel in the Rue Blanche 

‘* This,” said the lady, addressing Colonel Villantroix, * is the residence of M. 
Br , the brother of our celebrated naturalist. He has a beautiful and accom- 
plished daughter, and I should like to see you married to her.” 

She enquired for M. Br , he was at home, and the visitors were ushered 1n- 
to his cabinet. 

‘‘T have come, M. Br ,”’ said the Countess, to speak to you on an affair of 
great importance : in short, to solicit your daughter's hand for my nephew, Colonel 
Vicormte Arthur de Villantroix, whom the Emperor has just appointed his Envoy 
Extraordinary to Ameri¢a.”’ 

“The Colonel does me great honour,” observed M. Br . and being intro- 
duced by you, I cannot entertain a doubt that this gentleman possesses every 
qualification calculated to secure my daughter's happiness. But,” pursued M, 
Br . “you could not have chosen a more inopportune time for opening such 
a negotiation: my wife and daughter are at this moment overwhelmed with grief. | 
A short time ago, my brother presented his niece with a pair of valuable emerald 
ear-rings : the jewels were exceedingly adtnired for their purity, lustre, and size. 
Palmire went to a ball last night and wore them for the first time ; you may ima- 
gine how greatly she was distressed, when, on her return home she discovered | 
that she had lost one of her splendid ear-rings. I immediately went back to the | 
house of our friends who had given the entertainment. A most careful search 
was made, but without effect ; the ear-ring was no where to be found. What adds 
to our embarrassment is that one of the horses being laid up we engaged a fiucre, 
and none of the servants thought of taking the number. My daughter is m des- | 
pair, and my wife is bathed in tears: in short, 1 cannot attempt to describe the | 
distress into which this affair has thrown us.” 

While M. Br was thus addressing his visitors, Colonel Villantroix drew 
from his pocket a little paper packet, which he opened, saying :—*‘* Permit me to 

ask you, sir, whether your dazghter’s ear-ring resembled this '"’ 

“Heavens !” exclaimed M. Br——, where did you find it?” 

‘*T was returning this morning from the bal! in a fiacre,” replied the Colonel. 
«“ Finding some difficulty in drawing up one of the glasses, I took off my glove, 
and laid it on the seat beside me. On taking it up, I felt something beneath it, 
which, on examination, I discovered to be an emerald ear-ring. My first thought 
was to give it to the coachman, but the fear that the man might not be honest, in- 
duced me to change my intention, and I proposed this very day to deposit it at the 
Prefecture of the Police.” 

M. Br—— listened to this explanation with the most eager satisfaction, and 
the Colonel had scarcely uttered the last words, when he flew to his wife’s cham- 
ber. 

‘‘Palmire, Palmire!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ what reward would you confer on the 
person who should restore your ear-ring '” 

“Oh, my dear papa! whatever reward you may think proper to name.” 

‘« But I ask you what you would give '” 

“ Any thing—every thing I am mistress of, papa! You know how I valued 
my beautiful emeralds,—and, besides, they were my dear uncle's present.” 

«« Will you authorize me to name the reward which I deem suitable.” 

** Most certainly, papa.”’ 

«« Well, then, here is your ear-ring he gentleman who found it is now in my 
cabinet; and the first thing I request of you is, to go and invite him to dine with 
us to day.” 

Palmire thought this task a very easy one. She proceeded to her papa's cabi- 
net, and gave the invitation with such captivating grace, that the Colonel could 
not have declined it, even had he been disposed to do so. 

During dinner, the conversation was kept up in a very animated strain. Each 
of the party was anxious to please, and they all perfectly succeeded. Arthur in 
particular, had never been known to make himself so agreeable ; and accordingly 
the Countess de M thought she could not do better than seize that moment 
for making her proposition. 

That evening, before the company separated, Madame Br was heard to 
enquire whether the Parisian fashions were to be procured in America ; and Pal- 
mire expressed the gratification she should experience in visiting the sublime 
scenery so beautifully described by M. Chateaubriand. 

About ten days afterwards Colonel Villantroix and his bride, accompanied by 
Madame Br arrived at Havre, where they were to embark for America 

———a 


Vavicties. 


Scarcity of Evidence.—Some time ago a justiciary trial took place at the Glas- 
gow Circuit Court, of a girl, for inflicting a serious wound on anaged female. It 
was suspected that the whole affair was got up with a view to ruin the culprit. 
‘The evidence of the person who had suffered the injury was first taken. In the 
cross-examination she was asked,—‘ Well, you say it was the prisoner who in- 
flicted the wound ’—*“ Yes, I did.” “ You're sure of thatnow’"’ “Sure, as 
my nane is what it is.” “Did any body see her do it?’—* My own tochter 
Mary heard the quarrel, and she micht have seen it, but she had gone to the barn 
for strae to the cow.”’ * Did you not make a noise !’’"—* Oh, yes, made a noise 
as loud as J could, but nobody heard it.” ‘* Was there no dog in the house to 
protect you! in the farm-houses you usually have dogs.”—* Oh, yes, there was 
a tog, too, and a very good tog he was: but he was an English tog, and did not 
understand the language."— Laird of Logan. 

A lady inquiring what description of oil was used in anointing the King at a 
coronation, ‘* Why, Madam,” replied the interrogated, “ judging from the number 
of attendants, [ should say it was frain-oil.”’ 

Baron Sinyth spent two whole days and nights in considering an answer to the 
couondrum—why is an egg underdone, like an egg overdone’’—he would suffer 
no one to tell him, and at last hit upon the solution—because both are hardly 
done. ; 

The King of Holland.—His Dutch Majesty is a grave, business-looking gentle- 
man; nothing like apathy, idleness, or uneasiness in his appearance. There 
now and then arises in his face an expression of self-willed eagerness ; but he 
never, or seldom, loses the self-possession and somewhat calculating aspect of his 
demeanour. Domestic and virtuous, as a husband and father of a family, he is 
temperate in his habits and frugal in his personal expenses, with nothing of the 
glare, extravagance, or dramatic affectation of royalty about him. He rises early, 
and labours systematically at his desk doing more before breakfast than the minis- 
ters of most kings clo in a month.—Muacgregor's Note Bool: 

Drafts to Serre Companies.—The following have been held in readiness to 
join the service companies of their respective regiments :—15th, Canada, 4 officers, 

123 men. 24th Canada, 3 officers, 112 men; 34th Nova Scotia, 4 officers, 51 
men; 61st Ceylon, 1 officer, 31 men; 66:h Canada, 3 officers, 61 men; 85th 
Nova Scotia, 1 officer, 27 men; 90th Ceylon, 3 officers, 30 men 

Pedantry Corrected —In the old Parisian Academy of Sciences one of its 
meinbers read a voluminous memoir to prove that tides were provided by the 
Creator for the purpose of bringing vessels in and out of harbours; whereupon 
ome of the Encycloprdian wits gravely observed that he had no doubt of the fact, 
since he had discovered, after unceasing and laborious research, that noses were 
made for the purpose of wearing spectacles. 


You must have a wife 


Get married without delay ; and hold y ourself in 


Never fear; I will manage the whole affair. My 


bonnet and shawl, and be with you lmme- 





















































Mr. Weller.—This I call adding insult to injury, as the parrot said ven they not 
only took him from his native land, but made him talk the English langvidg arter- 
wards. 

At Tarascon I was exceedingly amused with a mistake committed by a gendar- 
me who had demanded my passport. After having examined it he returned it to 
me, satisfied that it was perfectly regular. “ You are from Ecosse (Scotland) ?”’ 
said he. * Yes,” answered I. “ And pray in what part of France is Ecosse 
situated 7” “Inthe north,” said I. ‘ Oh, yes,”’ said he. ‘ Now I recollect 
perfectly well ; we passed through it on our way to join the army in Flanders.” — 
The Hon. J. E. Murray's Pyrennees. 

Married, January, 1837, Mr. James Anderson, to Miss Anna Bread :— 

While toasts their lovely graces spread, 
And fops around them flutter, 

I'll be content with Anna Bread, 
And won't have any but-her. 

The following epigrammatic note from General Chichester to General Evans, 
is amusing and characteristic :-— 

* Dear E.,—What do you next propose be done,— 
Take Fontarabia'—” 
“No, dear C., I-run.” 

We every day hear of and witness singular and inexplicable contradictions and 
whimsicalities in the habits and dispositions of mankind. Meunier, who in the 
perpetration of his crime felt no fear of immediate death, or at least of being 
seriously wounded by the bayonets of the soldiers on duty, yet felt great fear of 
being at the moment of his arrest seized by the hair. On the President of the 
Court of Peers asking him why his hair had been cut only two days previously to 
the attempt, he replied :—“I am very susceptible of pain about the head, and 
while meditating the execution of my crime I always entertained a dread of the 
pain I should feel if on arresting me any one should seize me by the hair!” 

Madame Vestris appears in the character of bankrupt in the Gazette of Friday, 
the accomplished actress broke her fall by aletter in the Times of "Thursday— 
in which she explains how she has come to be ruined. Her letter 1s dated from 
Storey’s Gate, and we wish the story the letter contains, had been more agreea- 
ble.—Mr. Anderson, the lady’s brother-in-law, who does not date from Storey’s- 
gate, has published a letter which tells very different s¢orves.—Another lady who 
has had her tumble, is about to rise again. Mrs. Graham, ‘spite of all accidents, 
proposes to ascend on Thursday, from the Surrey Zoological Gardens, in a magni- 
ficent balloon. If she should be killed, which Providence avert, what verdict 
would a Coroner’s Jury return—* Suicide” or ** Lunacy !” 


A horse dealer at Cambridge, after a hard chaffering with a gownsman, they 
parted without a bargain. 
calling next morning, the stable keeper observed, “* Sir, master be dead; but he 
left word as you was to have the horse.” 

THE LIKENESS. 
William was holding in his hand 
The likeness of his wife, 
*Twas drawn by some enchanted wand, 
It seemed so much like life. 
He almost thought it spoke—he gazed 
Upon the picture still ; 
And was delighted and amazed 
To view the painter’s skill. 
‘“‘ This picture is just like thee, Jane, 
Tis drawn to nature true, 
I've kissed it o’er ando’er again, 
It is so much like you.” 
“* And has it kissed thee back my dear !” 
“ Ah! no my love”’ said he, 
“Then William it is very clear 
It’s not at all like me.” 





In the night the horse dealer died. On the gentleman | 
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PARTMENTS TO LET.—An English family having a larger house than th y req 

are desirous of accommodating two or three single gentlernen with wor when f ft wena 
rooms, or bed-rooms alone, together with breakfast, and tea, the situation is in the Vicente 
of Washington square For cards of address appiy to Beilings & Evans, 66 Cham y 





corner of Broadway (Ma vie 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN STRAW HAT WAREHOUSE, Tr 


ous al = 231 Grand street. 

R. MEIN respectfully invites the attention of the ladies to his extensive and s: 1 
assortinent of Tuscan and Straw Bonnets in the most fashionable shapes, which ~ oy og 
surpassed for fineness and beauty of colour, in the Union. Also, a splendid assortment of 
Spring Ribbons, newly received. 





fP\HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 
were awarded for the “ best incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserti ar 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,”to JONAT AN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chathain street,) New York. (Feb. lj 


ENTAL SURGERY.—HENRY GOODWIN, No. 75 Bleecker street, corner of Broad- 
way, New York. 

Henry Goodwin would inform the Citizens of New York, that he still continues his 
office in the vicinity where he has operated successfully for several years, and most cheer. 
fully avails himself of this opportunity to return his sincere thanks for the liberal encour- 
agement he has thus far received, and fiatters himself that by unremitted attention to 
business, and a thorough knowledge of his profession, to receive the continued patronage of 
an enlightened and self-judging public. To those who are acquainted with the professional 
skill of H. G. he deems further recommendation unnecessary, and these who are not, he 
only asks the privilege to demonstrate the fact. H.G. inserts Porcelain (Incorruptible,) 
and all kinds of Artificial Teeth. Charges moderate. The value and importance of the 
Teeth, both as regards the health, comfort, and appearances, are fully known to those per- 
sons who have had the misfortune to lose them. Respectfully, 








H. GOODWIN. 


Dr. J. K. Rodgers, 
Dr. J. Webster, 

Dr. W. N. Blakeman, 
Dr. G. Herriot. 


References. 
Dr. J. Cheesman, 
Dr. J. Stewart, 
Dr. V. H. Dering, 
Dr. F. Vanderburgh, 


WINES. 
HE subscriber offers for sale an assortment of Choice Wines, his own importation, in 
bottle, among which are the following, viz: 
Madeiras— 
Very choice Old Vin, 1801 and 1804; 
East and West India, very old; 
Old London Particular ; 
Table Madeira ; 
Canary do. in wood. 
Sherries— 
Delicate Pale and Brown , 
Rich Fruity do., 
Old deep Gold Coloured ; 
Amontilado Puro ; 


Dr. V. Mott, 
¢ S. C. Roe, 

r. E. H. Dixon, 
Dr. A. Smith, 





Ports— 
Rich Fruity Port ; 
Very dejicate, Old ;* 
Old Crusted ; 
Do. Tawny. 


French and German— 

Champagne, various brands ; 
Lafitte and Margaux, Clarets ; 
Sparkling Burgundy and Hermitage ; 
Mosel! and Sauterne ; 

Francea Pale and Brown. Hock, various brands. 

(Feb25—3m1 J. ©. BUCHANAN, 61 Cedar strees, 

PPER CANADA.—Extensive sale of Real Estate, the property of the heirs of the late 

Richard Hatt, Esq., of Dundas. 

To be sold at public Auction on Wednesday the 21st day of June ensuing, at Dundas, in 
the Gore District, 800 building lots, and 12 water privileges. Dundas is situated at the 
head of Lake Ontario, and being the natural outlet to an extensive and fertile grain coun- 
try, will, within a few weeks, possess the advantage of an open navigation into Lake On- 
tario by ineans of the Desjardin’s canal. The situation of the building lots are preferable 
to any others that can be offered in the neighbourhood, and each water let will command 
a fall varying from 12 to 18 feet upon a heavy stream of water. In no part of Upper Ca- 
nada has property advanced so rapidly in value as in the Gore District, and the various 
and extensive public improvements about to be commenced within the District must ren- 
der the investinent of capital not only a safe one, but, the certainty of gain almost beyond 
a doubt. Indisputable titles will be given. Terms of sale 12 1-2 per cent at the time of 
purchase, and 12 1-2 per cent annually, till the amount is paid. For further particulars ap- 
ply to the subScriber at his office in Dundas, where plans of the property may be seen. 

Dundas May 1, 1837. JOHN OGILVY HATT, Agent for the Heirs. 

(May 13-tJune 21.) . 








ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 
diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Europe, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confflence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except CATERACT ENTROPIUM and Staphyloma. 
SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 





The fact of Sir Hussey Vivian having resigned a pension granted him for his | 
wounds in the service having caused some doubts, the gallant General has address- | 
ed a letter on the subject in which he says—“ It (the pension) was granted at the 
expiration of seven years from the time I was wounded upon areport of the Army 
Medical Board, before which J had been periodically examined ; and as ‘ Miles’ 
is anxious to know what the nature of the wound was, I beg to inform him that 
it was a very severely-fractured arm from a gunshot wound ; and I still suffer so 
much from the effects of it as to be unable to dress and undress without the as- 
sistance of a servant. 

New Insurance Company for the United Services—A prospectus has been 
issued of a new Insurance Company, entitled ‘The Naval, Military, and East 








India Company Life Assurance Society, and its object is to afford the officers of 


the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 

N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 

Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
oniy. Office hours from 11 to 4 o’clock. (Jan.14.-tf.) 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 15th of each month, com! 
meneing on the 30th October, : 
FROM NEW YORK. 
New Ship Sheridan 30th May. 
New Ship Garrick—30th June. 





FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Sheridan—15th July. 
Ship Garrick—l5th August 
Ship Shakspeare—30th July. Ship Shakspeare—15th May. 

New Ship Siddons—30th August. Ship Siddons—15th June. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the ei'y of New 

York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comiort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. Ve 


the Navy and Army the means of insuring their lives for their surviving friends. | Price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 


The proprietary is to consist of officers of the Navy, Army, Militia, Yeomanry, 
Fencibles, and the East India Company’s Service. 
with power to be increased to one million. 
being allowed to hold more than 100. 














ORTABLE WRITING DESKS.---Just received a fresh supply of the above article, 
which will be sold at about half the usual price for cash, comprising a complete as- 
sortment in rosewood and mahogany, plain, brass bound, and richly inlaid, with secret 
drawers, double fold, and every necessary article for the toilet, together with a great va- 
riety of Ladies and Gentlemen’s Dressing Cases, with silver fitting of the most complete 
description. Also, convenient Leather Writing and Dressing Cases, together or separate, 
comprising every article for the desk or toilet, and from their portability peculiarly adapt- 
ed fortravelling. A. B. STRANGE, 331 Broadway. 
June 10---3t.] 





New Orleans, 10th April, 1837 
L EAR AMIDON, 
The pleasure and satisfaction I have enjoyed for many years, in wearing your 

Hats, induce me in return to do you an actof justice ; as you have announced to the pub- 
lic your Fashionable Hat Establishment. It is necessary to say something about Fashion : 
all Hatters adopt the Fashion of the day, like the Boot makers, Dress makers, and Tailors, 
each vieing with the other in their individual genius in displaying their notion of taste, to 
accompany the fashion. We men have as much gossip as the ladies, in descanting the 
talentof the different parties who adorn our persons. Recently | overheard a gentleman, 
at Bishop’s Hoel ees most rapturously the hats of Amidon at New York ; not only as 
to exquisite taste displayed, and fine texture, but retaining to the very last, their colour of 
beautiful jet black. * Poh,’ said one in the party, ‘why go on in such a strain of panegy- 
ric! It is but a Hat after all.” ‘Ah, my friend,’ said the other, ‘you put me in mind of 
what Tommy Moore, the poet, said of Napoleon at Lady Blessington’s ; after eulogising 
the mighty genius of Napoleon, a gent. replied, ‘* Well, after all, he was but a man.” “ Ah, 
saidthe Poet, “but what a Man!!” And what a man is Amidon, to be able to please so 
many thousands.” Yours truly, H. J. Marsdon. 

re F. H. Amidon, Fashionable Hatter, New York, Wall street, corner of Nassau. 

June 10.---—.] 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. ; 
Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June” 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE, BOISGERARD & CO, 


O THE FASHIONABLE.—NEW HAT ESTABLISHMENT.—BIRD, late foreman to, 
and many years with Leary & Co., after the most successful experience in all the 
branches of his business, having established himself in trade, now offers to his friends at his 
sales room, No. 13 Nassau street, corner of Pine, a splendid assortment of Hats of every 
variety of nap from the medium to the plain, which in style of model, material and finish 
shall be found unrivalled. He intends to sell at $5 only, and by directing his whole care to 
that single style,is confident of producing an article without any superior ; and fashion and 
utility having established this quality as well for economy and elegance, as durability, he 
deems it an obvious advantage tothe public to confine his efforts to one purpose instead of 
making experiments in variety. Fearing no rival in the department of taste, he is willing 
to entrust himself in competition with any establishment in producing this article. 

He has made arrangements for the London and Paris Fashions with some of the best 
houses in those cities, and will always be first inthe market with the new standard es 
tablished by foreign taste. RD, 15 Nassau corner of Pine. 

(April §-3m.) I ss. 

CARD.—AMERICAN THEATRE, BOWERY.—Mr. George Jones has the honour 
LX most respectfully to inform the public that his benefit will take place on Wednesday 
evening, June 7th, upon which occasion will be presented (Ist time inthis Theatre) Shak- 
speare’s historical Tragedy of JULIUS CAESAR; Marcus Brutus, (Ist time) Mr. George 
Jones; Mare Anthony, Mr. J. R. Scott (who has volunteered) ; Cassius, Mr. ——. To 
conclude with the Grecian drama of the EVIL EYE ; Demetri (as performed originally) 
Mr. Geo. Jones. The Box Book is now open. (June 3), 


IS BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S CONSULATE.—New York, 11th May, 1837.—In con 
formity with a Law passed by the Legislature of this State, on the 21st day of April 

last, entitled, “ An act to regulate the powers and duties of Public Administrators and 
Surrogates, relative to the property and effects of foreigners,” who shall die intestate. or 
without next of kin, notice is hereby given, that on and after this date, the property and 
effects of all subjects of his Majesty, who may die on their way to, or in this city ; such pro- 
perty and effects arriving in this State, are placed under the care of this office, and not 
under that of the Public Administrator, as heretofore. The undersigned, in consequence 
thereof, requests that notices heretofore sent to the Public Administrator, may be sent to 
this office, where information as to the estate and effects of any subjects of his Majesty 
shall at all times be furnished, without fee or any charge whatever. ie 


(June3-4t. _ JAMES BUCHANAN, 








ALEXANDER MANNING, 
: ATTORNEY AT LAW, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPT. (Feb25-3m.1 
URTON, GURLEY, & EDMONDS, Bank Note Engravers and Printers, 26 Wall st, 
New York. Stock Certificates, Bills of Exchange, Drafts, &c. &c. executed in a 
superior styie. (May 27—6t.} 
A* ENGLISH LADY, who has had some experience in teaching, is desirous of a situ- 
ation as governess ina family. Besides the usual branches of an English education, 
she is fully competent to instruct in the French, Spanish and Italian languages. She would 
have no objection to go South. Unexceptionable references can be given. An address 








| vided. 
. , ertion to give genera] satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships will 
The capital will be £500,000 be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of la) 
The shares will be £25 ; no person | ding are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 








left at the office of this paper, will meet with prompt attention. (May 27—3t.) 


hese ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ex- 


y 
E. K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, Sth, 
8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 


[Sept. 17—ly.] 





Ships. Masters. | Days of Polling from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
York. 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,/Feb. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, “ 16, “ 24, June 8jMarch}, “ 16, “ & 
Charlemagne, Richardson, | ‘* 24, Oct. 8 ‘ 16) “ & Aug. 1, “ 16, 
8. 


Ville de Lyon, 


C. Stoddard, |Feb. «1g, «gl « 
Francois Ist, 


’ ’ P “ 8, Dec. 1, 
W.W.Pell,|; “ 16, “ 24, July 8, April “« 68 
8, “ J 7“ 


6 

1 16, ‘ 
8, Sept. 1, “ 16, 
6 1 








Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 24, Nov. 16. 

Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt |March 8, ‘ 16, “ 24) “ 16, “ 8, Jan. 41, 
Poland, Anthony, April 16,_ “ 24,Aug. 8jJune 1, “ 16, “* 8 
Albany, J. Johnston,| “ 4, Dec. 8, Aug.16] “ 8 Oct. 1, « 16, 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, |May 8 “ 16, “ 24) “ 16, “ § Feb. 1, 
Sully, D. Lines, * 16, “ 4, Mayl6jJuly 31, “ 16, “ 8, 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 9c 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 ~st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Captains. pa of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpost, 
North America, | C. Dixey, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, J.C.Delano, | “ 8 “ 8 “ 8] “  “ @ % @@ 
Europe, A. C, Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, ‘ 16,,March], July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “a * &, * Oe So ee SS 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,| Rm *'hR '* Bw 


Geo.Washington | H. Holdrege, | “ 8 “ 8 “ 8) “@ 94, “ O4 “ Of 
Hibernia, J.L. Wilson, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,,April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, N.H.Holdrege,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 94) «© g « a © 
South America, |R. Waterman, Mar. 1, July J, Nov. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, | & . 

{ 


“ 5 24, 
England, R. L. Waite, . m “KB * Be May 








St. Andrew, Thompson, -™ “ % @ my Ss : “* 4%, 
Orpheus, 1. Bursley, pril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,; “ 16, “* 16, * 36, 
Independence, E. Nye, A‘ ‘ S * O° eer ee SS 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “ 16, * 36, “ 36,\Jene 3, Oct. A, Ped. 1, 
Virginian, I. Harris, 7 a. oe ee te . “« 6 


These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience. 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. The 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Eu , South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co.. Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sve 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz :— 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
fork. London. 
St. James, W_H. Sebor, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal,* 8. B. Gnriffing, sh fF ee 10,! “ao o@, * @,-..%.&, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, “* 20,  20,\March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin,|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 17, “ 17, “ 1%, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, HR *- wR * wf & * B48 ee 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,,April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, {March}, July 1, Nov. a ae 
Samson, R. Sturges, “0m *“M * B* Be * DB oo a, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 90, * 90, May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,,) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “10, © 10, © 10.) “ 97, “ 27, “ 7, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 


Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
GRINNELL. MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 





L 


